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The most fruitful approach to the reconstruction of the 
curriculum of religious education is from the functional view- 


point. Once it is determined what the function of the curricu- 
lum is as the most fundamenta) instrument of the educative 
process, the structure of the curriculum, both as respects con- 
tent and organization, follows. 


Increasingly religious educators are coming to conceive 
the function of religious education to be threefold. The funda- 
mental function is conceived in terms of personal life—the 
development of a complete, satisfying, and effective religious 
personality. The second function is conceived in terms of the 
development of an intelligent, aware, and effective religious 
community—a specialized institution for the interpretation 
and promotion of religious ideals and purposes. The third 
function is conceived in terms of the gradual and continuous 
reconstruction of the Great Society until its relations and 


functions shall have been brought under the control of spirit- 
ual ideals and motives. It is quite obvious that these func- 


tions, when analyzed, represent a process that rests back, fun- 


damentally, upon the creation of religious personality in its 


persona) and associated aspects. The religious institution and 
the religious society are functions of religious personality in 


social relations. The point of attack of the problem lies within 
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the area of the processes that are involved in the development 
of personality. 

This at once suggests the nature of personality, and the 
processes by which it is achieved, as the basic problem in the 
approach to the curriculum. 

To the objective observer, personality appears as a con- 
tinuum of events. To the subjective observer it appears as a 
continuum of meanings. In either case, throughout the proc- 
ess there appears to be a more or less stable and permanent 
center that binds the series of events together and gives them 
meaning. Before an event can become an experience it must 
have meaning to a person. This organizing and interpreting 
center may be designated as the self. 

To the modern student of psychology it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that this self is active, dynamic, and outreaching 
in its relation to its environing world. It appears as a group of 
impulses and yearnings and of tendencies to act in various 
ways in the presence of the different aspects of its environ- 
ment. Its most characteristic attitude is that of control in an 
effort to lay hold upon and to utilize its environment for the 
satisfaction of its wants. There are limits, however, to the abil- 
ity of the self to control its environment, fixed by such factors 
as knowledge, social structures, and the opposing wills of 
other selves, and perhaps by permanently intractable ele- 
ments in our world. Beyond these limits of control the self 
becomes passive. Thus experience assumes both active and 
passive aspects, or, as Professor Dewey has put it, controlling 
and undergoing qualities. In any adequate philosophy of edu- 
cation greater account must be taken of this active nature of 
the self than traditional education has taken of it. In fact, this 
should be very nearly the primary datum in a philosophy of 
education. 

It also follows that personality is a process—a becoming. 
It is not a static, given, and predetermined thing. Its quality 
changes as the continuum of experience changes. In its higher 
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aspects, personality is more than a process; it is an achieve- 
ment. When the self becomes conscious of the process, when 
wants are criticized, when values are given relative status in 
a scale of values, when desires are thought about and organ- 
ized into a dominant purpose, personality ceases to be mere 
process moving now in this and now in that direction at the 
behest of immediate and temporary irrational impulses, and 
becomes achievement. Personality at this level becomes self- 
realization. 

The basic thing which the curriculum-maker must seize 
upon here is that persons realize themselves through the expe- 
riences which they have. On its lower level personality may 
be the result of fortuitous experiences or of experiences that 
are determined by others, But on the higher levels where the 
self has become aware of the process and definitely seeks to 
realize certain values, it is the result of experiences which it 
purposes to have. It is at this point that the sharp differentia- 
tion between training and education appears. In training, the 
patterns of experience are set by others according to purposes 
external to the self. In education, experiences, within the lim- 
its previously suggested, are self-chosen in the light of the best 
experience and the highest purposes of the race. Thus, educa- 
tion is not the imposition of patterns of conduct imposed upon 
passive subjects by the representatives of a static, organized 
adult society, nor the self-willed choice of a sheer individu- 
alistic self-determining person, but the sharing of purposes by 
which the mature members of an ongoing society assist its im- 
mature members in criticizing and organizing their purposes 
and in choosing their experiences in the light of the best ex- 
perience of the race. The child is not the center of the educa- 
tional process; neither is society in its status quo. The center 
of education is the point where current personal experience 
merges with historical and social experience in a process of the 
conscious and purposive reconstruction of both. Education as 
the development of personality and the reconstruction of so- 
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cial living reduces itself to the conscious co-operative and pur- 
posive organization of experience at the point where it is 
renewing itself in the immature members of the race. 

Once the curriculum-maker has committed himself to 
these fundamental concepts, he fronts immediately the nature 
of experience and the processes by which it is enriched and 
controlled. When he does this, he perceives that experience is 
the result of the adjustment process by which persons adapt 
themselves to their material and social world. As such, he 
finds himself in the presence of an exceedingly involved proc- 
ess determined by the complexity of the environing world, by 
the sensitivity of the person to the various aspects of his 
world, and by his capacity to adjust himself to them. In that 
world he discovers the elemental forces and processes of na- 
ture, the modifications which human nature had imposed upon 
the material world, and an enveloping society with its struc- 
tures, its pressures, its institutions, its organized mores and 
points of view, and its achievements. This complex mixture 
of natural and human elements constitutes the environment— 
subtle, impinging, elusive, compelling—in relation to which 
he will discover and realize himself and upon which he will 
leave the impress of his own purpose and effort. To the reli- 
gious mind this world is rendered at once more subtle and 
complex and yet more unified by the fact that at its center is a 
Supreme Person the impress of whose thought and purpose is 
to be detected in the intelligence and orderliness of the world, 
and who is creating and achieving his purposes on a field of 
history of vast distances and duration. To this central Reality 
adjustment must also be made, not as an addition to all other 
adjustments, but as a permeating and conditioning factor in 
every adjustment to nature and man. 

Before the educator can hope to secure control of the ad- 
justment process he must analyze it into its constituent fac- 
tors. When he does this, the adjustment process breaks up 
into situations, responses, and the “bonds” that unite re- 
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sponses to their appropriate situations. By situation is meant 
that combination of stimuli that in an organized form is capa- 
ble of evoking from a person some form of reaction. A situa- 
tion may be very simple, consisting at times of but one 
stimulus. Most frequently the situations which our world 
presents are extremely complex, involving many stimuli. Fre- 
quently it is only part of the stimuli in a given situation that 
evokes the response, so that persons react to a certain group 
of factors at one time and to another group at another time. 
Responses, on the other hand, range all the way from very 
simple to extremely complex responses, as from carrying an 
umbrella to protect one’s self from the rain to a long-time 
enterprise of research into an intricate problem of physics or 
the adoption of a policy as to one’s attitude toward war. Re- 
sponses may be dominantly motor, as when one steps aside for 
a passing automobile; or predominantly emotional, as when 
one mourns the death of an intimate friend; or thinking, as 
when one solves an intricate problem of statecraft. It may 
have the qualities of all three types, combined in widely vary- 
ing proportions. Responses may be highly selective, the reac- 
tion being now to this and now to that aspect of a complex 
situation. The term “bond” is merely a symbol to represent 
to the mind that relationship between the situation and the 
response that brings it to pass that when the situation appears 
the response will be attached to it. This relationship between 
the situation and the response may be very slight, occurring 
but once. It may be so indefinite that when the situation sub- 
sequently occurs there is only a fifty-fifty probability that the 
same response will occur. It may be so well established that 
the probability is very nearly one hundred that when a given 
situation is presented a characteristic response will be made. 

It is with the matter of the bonds that unite situations and 
responses that education is chiefly concerned. And it is in the 
matter of bonds that one of the most fundamental problems 
of religious education, as of any education, is located. Here 
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current psychology finds itself differing widely in opinion. 
Clearly some of these bonds, as in the case of reflex and in- 
stinct (if we may still use the term) are purely, or almost 
purely, mechanistic. These bonds are organized before birth, 
so that when simple and recurrent situations of a more or less 
definite type occur, they will always be followed by corre- 
spondingly characteristic responses, as in the batting of the 
eye when a foreign particle enters it, or the characteristic 
reactions to elemental food, sex, or defense stimuli. There are 
those who are convinced that all responses, including the most 
complex types, can be accounted for in terms of integrated 
mechanistic reflexes. To them consciousness, thought, feeling, 
and what appears to be purpose are only the accompaniments 
of organic responses to stimuli and have no significant modify- 
ing influence upon behavior. If this were a true description of 
human behavior it would reduce it to pure mechanism, and 
education would appear to define its function in terms of 
training through the presentation of certain situations that 
are deemed to be desirable and the formation of dependable 
action patterns through mechanical habit. There are those, 


however, who, while fully recognizing the place and function 
of mechanism in human behavior, are convinced that human 


behavior cannot be accounted for in terms of mechanism. 


They are convinced that characteristic human behavior is 
confronted with novel and complex situations for which mech- 


anistic bonds are in no sense adequate, as they may be in ani- 


mal behavior. Human nature finds itself set in the midst of 
conflicts of impulses or problematic situations that involve 


numerous outcomes among which choice must be made, of 


complicated situations where means for the attainment of 
ends must be invented, of desires and values that must be rec- 


onciled and organized by the subordination of the lower to the 


higher. It is in these conflict situations that consciousness, re- 
flective thinking, appreciation, and the formation of purposes 


arise. If this be a true reading of the facts, then education is a 


i 
ty 
i 
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much more complex and difficult process and must concern 
itself with the selection and reconstruction of situations and 
the selection and reconstruction of responses as well as with 
the formation of bonds between desirable situations and desir- 
able responses. At this level the bonds that unite appropriate 
responses to the characteristic situations which life presents 
are formed on the basis of thinking and of organized purpose. 
And since religion is judged to have to do with man’s valua- 
tional processes, it is perfectly obvious that mechanism breaks 
down as a supporting psychological concept for the purposes 
of religious education. 

It is from considerations such as these that religious edu- 
cation derives its technique for the development of religious 
personality. Its approach must be through the conditioning, 
or the reconditioning, of the responses which growing persons 
make to the situations which life presents in such a way that 
the response will be made in the light of a vivid sense of the 
relation of the person to God and of God’s relation to the en- 
tire material and human process. Religious education thus 
becomes but one aspect of a complicated series of condition- 
ing processes whereby a response to any given situation is 
made intelligently, socially, aesthetically, morally, and re- 
ligiously. Thus, for example, the unlearned initial response 
of a white child under the conditions of modern life in America 
to a colored child may be one of dislike, antagonism, or fear. 
Except in rare cases it will be found that the child’s initial re- 
sponse has already been conditioned by the prejudices of the 
society into which he was born. As in many instances, the edu- 
cative process in this case is one of reconditioning. The first 
step in reconditioning this response will be the introduction of 
the facts concerning race into the situation, by which the child 
will understand that race is merely a differentiation of groups 
from a common racial stock under the varying conditions of 
environment, and that while there are distinctive qualities of 
races there is not a material difference between the abilities of 
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races. A second step may well be the socializing of the con- 
tact, whereby the child shall be led to think of the member of 
the colored race as a person and as a responsible member of 
the same Great Society. If now the aspect of justice is intro- 
duced into the response, his attitude will take on a moral qual- 
ity. If now the whole process is lifted into a conscious and 
responsible relation to God, this adjustment takes on a reli- 
gious quality that unifies and intensifies all these other con- 
siderations and sets the matter in an entirely different spirit- 
ual light. When the learner has arrived at the concept that 
“God hath made of one blood all nations to dwell on the face 
of the earth,” he cannot long hesitate in his choice among 
the possible outcomes of hatred, avoidance, toleration, and 
good-willed co-operation. In this conditioning process through 


the reference of the situation and the response to the fact of - 


God, it should be kept clearly in mind that the religious qual- 
ity of the response is not added after the other conditionings 
have been made, but that it reaches down through the entire 
adjustment process, and that it should begin with the begin- 
ning of life. Furthermore, it should be kept in mind that this 
conditioning process should not be brought to pass simply 
through the manipulation of experience by others, but that as 
rapidly as the maturity and capacity of the child permits, it 
should rise to the level of conscious, purposive self-condition- 
ing. And so throughout all the situations and responses by 
which persons live, which, when completed, constitute the 
units of experience. When growing persons have learned to 
meet and respond to the fundamental situations which life 
presents intelligently, socially, aesthetically, morally, and re- 
ligiously, so that all these units of experience constitute a 
well-ordered and consistent unity of life around a dominant 
purpose, they may be said to have achieved a religious per- 
sonality, a fundamental quality of which will be a growing 
insight into the meaning of experience and an increasing firm- 


ness and precision in its control. 
It is obvious that the content of the curriculum as the chief 
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educational instrument for the attainment of these ends will 
consist of the entire range of personal and social experience 
involved in the relations and functions of everyday living. 
The representative experiences involved in family life, in in- 
dustry, in business, in civic relations, in intellectual pursuits, 
in recreation, in the aesthetic enjoyment of our world—all 
these must be lifted into consciousness so that they will be 
reflected upon, interpreted in terms of the spiritual ideals and 
purposes of life, and brought under control in terms of spirit- 
ual ideals and purposes. That is to say, the curriculum of reli- 
gious education is experience itself in its representative as- 
pects as it undergoes interpretation and control in terms of 
religious ideals. 

When this is done, the elements of the curriculum emerge 
with great clearness. Instead of a body of knowledge to be 


transmitted to passive learners, the subject matter of the cur- 


riculum now assumes three forms. The first is the situation 
itself, with its complex factors and possible outcomes in con- 


duct. Firmness and precision in the control of an experience 


rests back upon a careful discrimination of the factors involved 
in the situation out of which it emerges. An indiscriminate 


reaction to a situation en masse is almost certain to be con- 


fused, unintelligent, and undependable. In most complex situ- 
ations some of the factors are fundamentai while others are 


irrelevant concomitants. Seizing upon irrelevant factors in 


the situation through failure to break it up into its component 
elements invalidates the response. Accurate thinking is a)l- 


ways selective. We are accustomed to recognizing this princi- 
ple in precise processes of thought such as are required in the 


solving of involved mathematica) problems or delicate re- 
search projects where the selection of a wrong factor in the 
data of a situation renders all subsequent processes worth- 


less; but we are not as yet accustomed to holding ourselves 


to such careful discrimination in analyzing moral situations 
or those that have to do with the determination of spiritual 


values or with those that have to do with the practical con- 
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duct of life. And yet the accurate and careful analysis of ev- 
ery situation for its essential factors is the first step in every 
moral judgment and action, as well as in every spiritual out- 
come in the process of living. At the religious level the spirit- 


ual quality may be absent from experience because the ground 
for a spiritual response has been overlooked in the elements of 


the situation. The same is true with reference to the analysis 
of situations for their outcomes. In the absence of critical 
analysis one may easily accept as the outcome of a given situa- 
tion that which first comes to mind as the only possible out- 


come. This tendency is accentuated by the mores and points 
of view of the social group which, in the absence of critical 


analysis, one is apt to accept in lieu of a thinking process. 
And these pre-accepted outcomes are, as experience has taught 


us, often wrong. A critical analysis of the situation will search - 


for every possible outcome as a basis for criticism and evalua- 
tion, with a view to making a choice that is in conformity with 
the best experience and purposes of the race. 

The second element of subject matter in the enrichment 
and control of experience is the past experience of the learner. 


Responding to previous situations of a similar character has 
left its residuum of knowledge, skills, attitudes, habits, ideals, 
and purposes. All of these have an immediate bearing upon 
one’s interpretation of a new situation. As a matter of fact, 
the present situation as it appears to the reactor and his past 
experience are separable only in thought. In practice they 
actually merge as different aspects of the same adjustment 
process. Past experience has already assumed patterns of 
organization in the light of which one judges a present situa- 
tion. That experience, colored as it is with the mores and 
points of view of the group to which one belongs and by his 
unconscious wishes, may lead one completely to overlook cer- 
tain essential aspects of the present situation and to hide 
- from him certain outcomes that are not in accord with his so- 
cial heritage and his personal wishes. This is particularly true 
with reference to such heavily weighted situations as have to 
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do with race, industry, nationalism, and sectarian religious 
viewpoints. On its negative side, past experience may lead 
not only to the selection of the facts involved in a given situa- 
tion, but to an elaborate rationalization of outcomes prede- 


termined by unconscious wishes. On its positive side a past 
experience that has acquired attitudes of open-mindedness 


and experimentation and techniques of critical analysis pre- 
disposes the reactor to analyze his situation until he is reason- 
ably certain that he has overlooked no essential factor or out- 


come. 

The third element in the subject matter of the curriculum 
as enriched and controlled experience is the historical experi- 
ence of the race. Through its long experience in dealing with 
wide varieties of experience in innumerable situations the race 
has accumulated a vast store of priceless knowledge, atti- 
tudes, standards, appreciations, and purposes. The experience 
of any given individual or current social group is too isolated, 
narrow, and insecure to guarantee either the correct interpre- 
tation of a given situation or the possession of the necessary 
techniques for carrying it through to an adequate solution. 
Personal analyses of factors and outcomes must be checked 
by the extended and tested experience of the race. In the long 
process of racial testing of thought many interpretations of 
situations and policies of action have been proved to be erro- 
neous and have been discarded. Other solutions have through 
long processes of testing been validated as fruitful ways of 
thinking and living. Not that the historical experience consti- 
tutes an infallible guide, for it does not. Historical experience 
is itself a process that is still under way as it renews itself in 
each succeeding generation. Consequently, historical experi- 
ence itself needs to be checked and validated in the light of 
the demands of fresh and ever more exacting current experi- 
ence. Only so can the deeper meanings of experience be de- 
tected as they come to the surface, and new and better ways of 
liying be formulated in response to an ever changing human 


process. 


| 
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It is quite erroneous and superficial, therefore, to think of 
the curriculum, when conceived in terms of an enriched and 
controlled experience, as consisting only of current personal 
and social experience, just as it was erroneous and superficial 
to think of the curriculum in traditional education merely as 
historical subject matter. Education takes place in the truest 
sense, aS was pointed out above, when current personal and 
social experience and historical experience meet and fuse in 
an ongoing experience that renews itself in each succeeding 
generation. In this fusion it is the function of historical experi- 
ence to throw light upon current experience by furnishing it 
with factors of interpretation and control; it is the function 
of current experience to check by means of fresh experiments 
with life the knowledge and values of the past, and to augment 
it with fresh viewpoints, new discoveries, and fruitful adven- 
tures in human living. 

It is equally obvious that from this approach greater value 
is placed upon historical subject matter than was ever possible 
when it was conceived simply as a body of predetermined 
knowledge and ideals to be transmitted to passive learners by 
a process of authoritative indoctrination. It now becomes an 
indispensable resource for the intelligent and purposive or- 
dering of life in the presence of the rapidly changing and in- 
creasingly complex situations of modern life. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the use of historical experience will be 
discriminating and selective. Such portions of it as have arisen 
under conditions utterly foreign to modern life are only of 
antiquarian value as records of the course which historical 
experience has followed. But vast masses of it are still vital 
because they are warm with permanent human values and 
furnish a setting within which the problems and values of cur- 
rent experience get meaning. 

When the curriculum is conceived as enriched and con- 
trolled experience, procedure in dealing with an experience 
becomes as much a part of curriculum as subject matter. Sub- 
ject matter, as was pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs, 
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consists of everything that enters into experience as content. 
Procedure consists of the ways in which experience is man- 
aged. Thus, except in thought, it becomes impossible to dif- 
ferentiate content and procedure. It is so in the conduct of 
any practical activity. The subject matter of golf consists of 
the tee, the fairway, the hazards, the rough, the greens, the 
holes, the ball, the clubs, the boundary; the procedure or meth- 
od of golf consists of the stance, the backswing, the drive, the 
carry-through, the long drive, the short approach, putting, 
the choice of clubs or irons for the different types of drive, 
relaxation of muscles, keeping the eye fixed upon the ball. 
Each is conditioned by the other and neither has meaning 
without the other. Just so, in the matter of the mastery of 
any experience, the subject matter consists of the situation in 
its manifold aspects and its outcomes, the past experience of 
the learner as represented in his knowledge, habits, ideals, 
skills, and purposes, and the past experience of the race in so 
far as it bears upon the current experience; the procedure or 
method consists in analysis of factors and outcomes, criticism 
and evaluation of outcomes, the search and criticism of one’s 
own past experience, the search and selection of racial experi- 
ence for pertinent data, techniques, and suggestions, and the 
judging of courses of action in the light of their consequences. 

The influence of this relation of subject matter and pro- 
cedure upon the curriculum as enriched and controlled experi- 
ence is far reaching. The formulated curriculum becomes not 
so much an organization of materials as a method guide in 
discovering the vital experiences of groups of learners and in 
suggesting fruitful ways of securing the interpretation and 
mastery of these experiences. Ways must be pointed out for 
bringing the whole range of fundamental and representative 
experiences under review, but a formal schedule must give 
way to the current of experience itself. 

So also the unit of learning becomes, not a block of sub- 
ject matter to be assimilated within a given time schedule, 
but a complete unit of experience to be mastered at a religious 
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level. Moreover, it is impossible to tell in advance how much 


time will be required for the mastery of a given unit of experi- 
ence. No unit of learning is complete until insight and mas- 


tery have been attained and the learner can depend upon 


himself and can be depended upon to carry through similar 
experiences to a proper religious outcome. 


The units of learning will vary greatly in their span, de- 
pending upon the maturity and capacity of the learner. With 


little children the units will be small, being concerned with 


somewhat isolated and varied situations of immediate inter-. 


est. With growing maturity the span will lengthen, concern- 
ing itself with such large areas of experience as are to be 
found in family life, life in the economic order, life in the 
state, the appreciation and utilization of the products of hu- 
man culture, and the working out of a unified and consistent 
philosophy of life. One of the fundamental functions of such 
a curriculum will be to bind together experiences that other- 
wise would remain atomistic into an integrated, consistent, 
cumulative, and meaningful experience. Likewise it will lead 


learners to see the historical experience of the race as a proc- 
ess, and its culture products, not as atomistic logical units, but 


as a unified, purposeful, and cumulative human achievement. 


The construction of such a curriculum involves very differ- 
ent techniques from the logical organization of subject matter 


for teaching by traditional instructional procedures. It calls 


for such techniques for the discovery of representative experi- 
ences of growing persons as the observation of complete units 


of experiences, with antecedents and consequents, case studies, 
interest analyses, activity analyses, and the careful analysis 
of the relations and functions involved in normal living. It 
calls for such laboratory techniques for the selection and or- 
ganization of experiences for curricular treatment as pro- 
cedures for determining what experiences are crucial, what 
experiences are sufficiently problematical as to raise them into 
sharp consciousness and to create thinking situations, what 
experiences involve alternatives so that outcomes must be 
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criticized and evaluated and choices made, where the break- 
downs in conduct are most likely to occur, and how expert- 
ences can be so generalized that the knowledge and skills in- 
volved in learning them will be available for all other similar 
experiences. It calls for such techniques of construction as will 
use the experiences which research has discovered to be repre- 
sentative in such a way as to draw out from the group and 
polarize its current vital experience and to assist the teacher 
in the process of guiding the learner to analyze his situations 
for factors and outcomes, to search and criticize his own past 
experience, to search and evaluate the historical experience of 
the race, to criticize and choose his response to the situation in 
the light of the best experience of the race, and to test his 
solution in the actual conduct of life. For, from this point of 
view, the gaining of clear and complete ideas is only the first 
step in the learning process. Learning is not complete until 
these ideas have been introduced as factors of reconstruction 
into personal and social experience. Similarly, it calls for the 
development of techniques of experimentation over wide 
areas and among various types of groups to ascertain whether 
the content and organization of the curriculum as arrived at 
upon a basis of research is actually effective in assisting learn- 
ers to master their experiences in fruitful ways in actual teach- 
ing situations under the guidance of such teachers as are 
available in the church and its allied agencies. 

In such a process the learner becomes a responsible par- 
ticipant in the learning process. Learning is lifted above the 
level of routine and becomes creative. No higher incentive for 
learning is available than the satisfaction that comes from 
conscious and responsible participation in the process involved 
in the creation of personality and a better social order. And 
at no point does the process attain a greater religious quality 
and intensity than in the consciousness that at this level the 
religious person is associated with God in the creation and 
achievement of values. 


CLIMATE AND RELIGION IN PALESTINE 


CHESTER C. McCOWN 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


The climate of Palestine, so different from that of Egypt 
on the one hand and from that of more northerly regions on 
the other, was the fundamental cause of the peculiar charac- 
ter of the land, and a decisive factor in the social, moral, and 
religious development of Israel. It has, therefore, indirectly 
exercised an unmistakable influence upon the form of primi- 
tive Christianity and its characteristic ideals. 

Climate affects the individual and the group diimotly be- 
cause it conditions physical and mental vigor and spiritual 
outlook. It affects human life indirectly, for it is a basic ele- 
ment in economic evolution, which, in turn, sets definite lim- 
its to cultural development and to social organization and 
ideals. This is not to adopt a climatic determinism. Due al- 
lowance must be made for the influence of other essential fac- 
tors. But no society develops in independence of its environ- 
ment. Geography conditions, though it does not determine, 
human activities, and, while the interplay of many “controls” 
produces climate, the latter is the most important of the geo- 
graphic factors.’ 

Man’s cultural advance has consisted largely in achieving 
independence of environment. Primitive man was at the 
mercy of external conditions. The earliest great civilizations 
developed where nature was not too difficult to master. On 
the other hand, civilization does not seem to have originated 
where life was so easy as to furnish no compelling incentives to 
labor and where climate bred lassitude and lethargy. There- 


See Carl O. Sauer, Morphology of Landscape, “University of California Pub- 


lications in Geography,” Il, No. 2 (Berkeley, 1925), 41 f.; Ellsworth Huntington and 


Sumner W. Cushing, Principles of Human Geography (New York, 1921), p. 20. 
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fore the earliest civilizations arose, not in the fertile and lux- 
uriant tropics, but in the sheltered valleys on the warmer 
side of the temperate zone. On the banks of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Indus man escaped the stupid cold and 
the drowsy heat and the deadly caprice of uncertain drought 
and storm. But other climatic and economic conditions were 
necessary to the development of still higher culture. 

Climate and religion are much more intimately connected 
than we are accustomed to acknowledge. Primitive man joined 
nature and religion in a fashion that the most fanatical of 
modern pantheists has outgrown. Natural phenomena were 
directly connected with the deities of the ancients. They were 
the immediate manifestations of the characters and moods of 
the gods. Indeed they were the gods. When a tribe migrated, 
it usually changed its gods, for, especially among agricultural 
populations, the gods belonged to the land rather than to the 
people. In Egypt the life-giving Nile was one of the earliest 
and greatest gods. In lands of storms and marked seasonal 
changes, meteorological phenomena, so strange and inexpli- 
cable to the primitive mind, were direct revelations of the 
spiritual beings who were thought to cause them. Climate and 
religion, therefore, were bound together in a fashion that is 
entirely foreign to our thinking. 

There are then three principles to be followed in estimat- 
ing the effects of climate on religion and morals. Their de- 
tailed application must be made with all circumspection, but 
their importance cannot be denied. Consideration must be 
given, first, to the direct effect of climate upon physical and 
mental vigor and upon capacity for thought and invention; 
second, to the influence of climate upon the fertility of the 
soil and the productivity of human labor. Human capacity and 
material resources determine the character of the civilization 
which arises in any region, and this, again, reacts upon the 
character of the people and the nature of their social institu- 
tions and ideals. Lastly, there must be an attempt to reckon 
with the ideas and emotions aroused in the mind of primitive 
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man by the meteorological phenomena which he witnessed 
and projected into the transcendental, for the notions which 
he read into the character of his deities went to form his reli- 
gious conceptions and his moral-social standards. The place 
which social inheritance plays in this process, and the relations 
of the group to its cultural area, must constantly be borne in 
mind. Ideas which are borrowed from neighbors or inherited 
from previous phases of group life under different geographic 
conditions must be carefully noted. Social experience due to 
the relations of a group to its neighbors is a decisive factor. 
We are concerned here only with the role of climate in the 
interplay of all the factors in social development. 

The influence of climate upon the face of the land itself 
and upon plants, animals, and men is a subject about which 
there is still much to learn. The medical profession is only 
beginning to study scientifically the effects of climate and of 
meteorological phenomena upon physical and mental health. 
In the less complex problems of agriculture more progress has 
been made, but in many matters uncertainty still prevails. 
Least of all can one speak of definite and final conclusions in 
the field of social and religious studies. In such abstruse and 
complicated problems the danger of oversimplification is at 
its greatest. Does a sunny climate breed a sunny disposition 
and a hot climate hot emotions? Do sexual crimes depend 
upon temperature?” Then the drawing of isotherms ought to 
divide the earth into zones of crime and virtue. Such a reduc- 
tio ad absurdum should be sufficient to indicate the dangers 
of hasty generalization. The boundaries beyond which one 
may pass in stating conclusions are difficult to determine. It 
is better to err on the side of safety. Recognizing the dangers 
and difficulties of the attempt, one must, nevertheless, use this 
key to the gate of Hebrew and Christian history, for it leads 
to regions where there is more than fool’s gold. 


*See Lucien Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to History (London, 1925), 
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THE CLIMATE OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 


As to the climate of Palestine in ancient times there is dif- 
ference of opinion. Archaeologists and climatologists are not 
in accord as to the extent and the effects of the changes which 
climate has undergone in historic times. While it is now al- 
most unanimously agreed that the earth has not suffered from 
progressive dessication since the beginnings of civilization, 
there can be no doubt that there have been and still are secular 
variations of both temperature and humidity. Uncertainty 
still exists as to the periodicity and range of these “pulsations,” 
and their consequent effect upon human society. Were the 
successive oscillations in the cultural level of Palestine due to 
fluctuations in its productivity caused by “‘pulsatory changes” 
in its climate? Were the Amorite conquest of Babylon, the 
Hebrew invasion of Palestine, and the rise of Islam due to 
periods of dessication which drove the thriving nomad tribes 
of the Arabian steppe into cultivated lands for food? Did the 
pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico and the Maya cities of 
Yucatan rise and fall because of changes in climate? 

At present geographers and climatologists are divided into 
hostile camps on this subject. On the one hand a school led 
by Ellsworth Huntington insists that there have been in his- 
torical times pulsatory changes of climate of sufficient magni- 
tude to affect profoundly the economic life and social develop- 
ment of vast populations, particularly in semi-arid regions. 
In the case of those tribes and nations which lie on the edge 
of the desert zones, it is argued, these climatic changes have 
been of far-reaching importance. The enforced alteration of 
trade routes and migrations of peoples have reshaped the 
course of history even among far distant nations. The desert 
belt which runs across the earth in the northern part of the 
tropics has shifted northward and then southward in the 


course of the centuries. In the Near East the result has been 
that, during seasons of cooler and moister weather when the 


desert belt was driven southward, the nomadic tribes of Ara- 
bia have flourished and multiplied, while sedentary civiliza- 
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tion has pushed farther south into Arabia and in all North 
Africa into the Sahara. When an era of heat and drought suc- 
ceeded, the overpopulated desert sent its hordes into the cul- 
tivated lands along the rivers and near the sea, caravan routes 
across the desert became impracticable, and the outposts of 
civilization on the edge of the steppe were overwhelmed and 
left as great deserted ruins, as at Timgad and Palmyra.’ 

A considerable number, probably a large majority, of cli- 
matologists and geographers still reject this theory. Likewise, 
also, the majority of archaeologists and historians are as yet 
unconvinced, alleging that the archaeological evidence ad- 
duced to prove the theory has been misunderstood and that 
the historical changes which the theory is supposed to explain 
can be accounted for on other grounds. Unfortunately no 
thoroughgoing and satisfactory refutation of the “pulsatory” 
theory has been published. The discussion demands a most 
unusual combination of meteorological and cClimatologica) 
science with archaeological and historical knowledge; and, 
moreover, finality in the collection of the evidence is not even 
in sight. 

These larger problems of historical climatology must, 
therefore, be held in abeyance until further archaeological and 
historica) research, as we)) as longer and more widespread 
meteorological observations, have provided less ambiguous 
data.“ To justify my later treatment I can only state an opin- 
ion, based upon the available meteorological and archaeologi- 
cal evidence but subject to correction, that minor oscillations 
of climate have at times coincided with historical changes of 
a political and economic nature and have intensified effects 

*See Ellsworth Huntington, Civilization and Climate (3d ed., New Haven, 
1924) and The Pulse of Progress (New York, 1926). 


‘Cf. the cautious conclusions of R. DeC. Ward, Climate Considered Especially 
in Relation to Man (New York, 1918), pp. 338-71, and Climates of the United 
States (Boston, 1925), pp. 232-41; and Sir Napier Shaw, Geographical Review, XV 
(1925), 255-63; and Ernst Antevs, zbid., XVI (1926), 171 f. Typical of the attitude 


of many archaeologists are the remarks of T. E. Lawrence and L. Wooley, The Wil- 
derness of Zin, “Annual of the Palestine Exploration Fund,” III (1914), pp. 32-37. 
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which would have manifested themselves even if climate had 
remained absolutely uniform, That the climate of Palestine is 
subject to variability will be shown below. 

Fortunately we know that in its general features the cli- 
mate of Palestine has been the same since the earliest records. 
By combining the experiences of modern travelers and the 
somewhat fragmentary observations at meteorological sta- 
tions in the land during the last sixty years with the chance 
remarks found in the Bible, the Talmud, and other ancient 
literature, we can discover with. sufficient definiteness what 
this climate was and can make progress toward determining 
how it affected the development of Hebrew and Jewish soci- 
ety. A brief summary of the climatological characteristics of 


Palestine will prepare for an appreciation of the part climate 
has played in its social history. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE PALESTINIAN CLIMATE 

Palestine lies in the subtropical zone at the southern edge 
of the belt of prevailing westerly winds. Situated as it is at 
the east of a great body of water, it enjoys a climate similar to 
that of southern California, Italy, and Greece, with two sea- 
sons, a cool, rainy winter and a hot, dry summer. Its two sea- 
sons are due to the fact that in winter its climate is under the 
cyclonic control which prevails in the temperate zone, while in 
summer the high-pressure zone of tropical calms, the zone of 
the great deserts, moves northward with the sun and for five 
months effectually overcomes any cyclonic movements or any 
local tendencies to rain. The mean annual isotherm of 68°F. 
(20°C.) passes over it, marking the line between the subtropi- 
ca) and temperate zones. For the historical relations and influ- 
ence of Palestine it is significant that it is a very small land 
lying on the border line between various zones and between 
contrasting types of geographica) landscape, between the sea 
on the west and the Syrian Desert and Arabian Steppe on the 
east, between the abundantly watered heights of the Leba- 


nons on the north and the almost rainless areas of high pres- 
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sure and tropical calms, the great desert belt of the Sahara, 
Sinai, and Southern Arabia. Since Palestine is placed by the 
sea, it should enjoy an oceanic climate, but its mountains are 
so close to the shore and the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
is so enclosed by land masses that the moderating effect of the 
ocean is felt but a few miles inland. For the same reason the 
winds from the ocean carry their moisture only a short dis- 
tance beyond the coast. The winds blow at times from the 
desert, more often, fortunately, from the sea. In spring and 
autumn the east or southeast wind brings lassitude and desic- 
cation because of its high temperature and low humidity, in 
winter it brings invigoration and clear skies. The west winds 
always bring coolness and moisture. They are the great sav- 
ing factor in the meteorology of Palestine. But the desert is 
never far away. 

The remarkable variation of altitudes within the land 
itself adds to the bewildering confusion of its climates and the 
resulting variety of its fauna and flora. The tremendous rift 
of the Jordan Valley, descending below sea-leve) at Lake 
Huleh and dropping to 1,300 feet below the sea at the surface 
of the Dead Sea, the lowest spot on the earth’s surface, pro- 
vides a practically tropical climate, where, as in the region of 
Gaza also, the date palm can flourish. Yet it is little over 100 
miles to the eternal snows on the peak of Mount Hermon, 
This meteorological] microcosm includes nearly all the earth’s 
climatic zones and belts of vegetation. On the banks of the 
Lower Jordan is the tropical jungle; the savanna grasslands 
are on the eastern plateau; and the desert with its xerophile 
plants not only lies on the east and south, but, in the Judean 
wilderness, penetrates into the heart of the land. The main 
part of the country belongs to the belt of “‘tropical dry forest” 
with non-deciduous trees such as the olive and live-oak, but 
the little land reaches into the next vegetation province also 
and has deciduous oaks and other trees of colder climates in 
abundance ranging up to the great conifers of the Lebanons, 
where a sub-Alpine flora is found. The coastal region forms a 
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lands. There is a like variety of fauna. Thus the meteorolog- 
ical phenomena and the plants and animals of all the zones 
from the tropics to the Arctic circle are found within a com- 
pass of a little more than one hundred miles, a fact which con- 
tributed materially to rendering the literature which arose in 
this insignificant country intelligible to all the nations of the 


world. 
THE HEALTHFULNESS OF PALESTINE 


Did the climate of Palestine contribute to vigor of body 
and mind? Measured by the requirements of modern indus- 
trial civilization, Palestine is ranked low in health value. In 
five ‘‘zones of climatic energy”? Huntington places it next to 
the last.’ Yet it has many advantages. The cold is never ex- 
treme and the heat of the dry summer is far from being mark- 
edly dangerous or unpleasant. Only during the relatively brief 
periods in May and October when the sirocco blows does the 
heat entail great lassitude, Otherwise the nights are almost 
always cool. During the long summer the daily sea breeze 
brings humidity and coolness with great regularity. In the 
mountains of Judea the mean monthly temperatures range 
from 44° F. in January to 73° in August, with an annual mean 
of 61°; on the coast from 53° in January to 78° in August, with 
a mean of 67° for the year. The Jordan Valley is warmer, 
ranging from 55° to 87° with a mean of 75° in the region of the 
Sea of Galilee. The temperature has been known to fall as low 
as 19° F. at Hebron and 21° at Jerusalem, but such occasions 
are extremely rare. In the greater part of Palestine it never 
freezes. The maxima are 108° for Jerusalem, 110° for Naza- 
reth, and 114° for Tiberias, but such heat is also not common. 
The range in the mountains at least, as will be observed, lies be- 


tween limits not greatly above Huntington’s mental optimum 
of 38°F. and his physical optimum of 64°. The mean is ten 
* Huntington and Cushing, Principles of Human Geography, p. 255. 
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degrees above his preferred mean of 51°.° When one takes 
into account the character of that ancient civilization with 
which we are concerned, its less strenuous competition, its 
lack of provision against the cold, particularly in Palestine 
where coal and peat are unknown and wood has usually been 
scarce, the conclusion is justified that, so far as temperature 
is concerned, conditions were more favorable there for the 
development of health and vigor than they would have been in 
acolder region. 

The chief disadvantage of Palestine’s climate is that its 
long, dry summer lacks that variability due to storms which is 
regarded as one of the outstanding advantages of more north- 
erly regions. The weather from May to October is a monoto- 
nous round of sunny days and brilliant nights, broken occa- 
sionally by great cumulous clouds, but almost never by rain 
or thunderstorm. Yet even so there is a very considerable 
daily range of temperature. Except during the brief sirocco 
periods there is never extreme heat combined with excessive 
aridity, nor is there ever a coincidence of great heat and undue 
humidity. The mean humidity of Palestine ranges somewhat 
lower than the optimum of 75 or 80 per cent. While at Jeru- 


salem the annual mean falls to 62 per cent, and in the Jordan 
Valley (at Tiberias) to 58 per cent, even at the worst it is 
rarely below 50 per cent. Its range would appear to suit the 


prevailing temperatures so as to provide almost the maximum 
of comfort and energy. In this extremely important health 


° Civilization and Climate (3d ed., New Haven, 1924), pp. 220 ff. The meteoro- 
logical data used here and elsewhere in this paper are drawn from articles by F. M. 
Exner, Heinrich Hilderscheid, and Hugo Klein in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Pal- 
dstinavereins, XX XIII (1910), 107-64; XXV (1902), 1-105; and XX XVII (1914), 
217-49, 297-327; from the tabulations of the reports of the various meteorological 


stations of the society published by Blanckenhorn in that magazine from year to 
year; from reports of the English stations which have been maintained at various 


times at Tiberias and Jerusalem (1861-1914), published in the Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund; from the Journal of the Scottish Meteoro- 


logical Society for Hebron (1896-1914); and from the Annales du bureau central de 
météorologie de France for Latrun (1901-13). See also especially J. Hann, Hand- 


buch der Klimatologie (3d ed., Stuttgart, 1911), III, 90-100. 
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factor, as in the matter of variability, Palestine is far superior 
to Egypt, Babylonia, and most sections of India. Such a cli- 
mate makes for a maximum of outdoor life. Its variability 
may not be sufficiently stimulating to meet the demands of 
modern industry for energy and speed, yet it escapes deaden- 
ing extremes of both heat and cold, and its moods have a suffi- 
cient variety to develop no small degree of vigor and adapt- 
ability. 

The variety of climates wrought by diversified topography 
did not a little to compensate for lack of variation in any one 
locality. Whereas the people of the great Central Valley of 
North America may have to travel a thousand miles to effect 
a marked change of climate, the inhabitant of Jerusalem has 
only to drop ten or twenty miles down into the Jordan Valley, 
the Wilderness of Judea, or the Maritime Plain to escape from 
his bleak and wind-swept mountain top into an entirely differ- 
ent world. The ordinary peasant of the highlands, as he culti- 
vates his fields, some of them in the mountains, others in the 
plain or the valley, as he follows his flocks in search of pasture, 
as he carries his goods to market, is constantly subjecting him- 
self to differences of barometric pressure, of humidity, and of 
temperature. Pilgrimages and occasional visits to more dis- 
tant regions for pleasure or business add a still greater variety 
to his climatic experiences. So far as health is concerned, the 
mountain-dwelling Hebrews were much more fortunately sit- 


uated than either the Egyptians or the Babylonians; they 


were but little behind the Greeks and the Romans. Given the 
conditions under which men lived in ancient times, it must be 


agreed that Palestine presented the climatic factors for a vig- 
orous physical and mental life. It bred, indeed, an energy for 


which its material resources offered insufficient outlet. But the 


adaptability which it necessarily produced made its children 
successful colonists in every part of the world. The climate of 


Palestine has played no small part in aiding the dispersion and 
so the world-wide mission of the Jews. 


| 
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THE PRODUCTIVITY OF PALESTINE 


Along with healthfulness, productivity is an essential ele- | 
ment in the habitat value of a land. Temperature, humidity, | 
and variability are the important factors in healthfulness. =< 
The other fundamental factor is rainfall, which has little di- 
rect influence upon human health and character, but, in com- | 
bination with temperature, determines the nature of the soil 
and its fertility. This in turn sets definite limits to the civil- | 
ization which any land may develop and fixes its economic in- | 
stitutions, thus indirectly but powerfully affecting every fea- | 
ture of society. 

As to rainfall, Palestine is again in a zone of transition. 

Along the coast and in the mountains, from a little south of 

Hebron and Jaffa to Phoenicia and Northern Galilee, the 

mean annual rainfall runs from about 25 to 27 inches or more. 

The region of the Sea of Galilee has a mean of about 20 inches. 

The southern end of the Jordan Valley about the Dead Sea 

certainly has much less, but there are no series of regular ob- 1 
servations for this region. Sufficient data are lacking also for 

the sections east of the Jordan. Probably the rainfall in the 
Hauran, in Gilead, and in Moab averages from 12 inches 
down, growing less as one goes south. Gaza has an annual 
mean rainfall of about 16 inches, Beersheba probably from 
10 to 15 inches. Still farther south, in the mountains of Edom, 
where torrential rains fall in winter, successful agriculture is 
almost impossible because of the brief period during which 
rains occur. At Nakhl in the center of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and at Suez an inch or less falls each year. Thus from a pre- 
cipitation of over 35 inches annually at Beirut and of 60 inches 
or more in the Lebanons (el-Kereiyeh), the amount gradually 
diminishes as one goes southward until it reaches the vanish- 
ing point. West of the central watershed and north of Beer- 
sheba, Palestine has an abundant rainfall. East of the Central 
Mountain Range desert conditions appear sporadically, as in 
the Wilderness of Judea, and are more and more intensified 
the farther east one goes. The southern portion of the land 
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also projects into the desert. The proximity of the desert has 
been a factor of primary importance in the development of the 
social and religious life of the Hebrews and the Jews. 

Since Palestine lies thus on the very edge of the desert, 
slight fluctuations of climate may easily introduce most unto- 
ward conditions. Every summer, indeed, puts the land under 
the meteorological controls of the great desert belt. Every 
year, especially in May and October, the sirocco brings the 
desert, with its hot, dry air and its flying sand, into the heart 
of the land. Not infrequently a partial failure of the winter 
rains or a deficiency of the “former rains” of October and 
November or of the “latter rains” of March and April causes 
partial or total failure of crops and dearth of water for man 
and beast. The uncertainty of rain as to both amount and dis- 
tribution has been one of the prime hindrances to the eco- 
nomic development of Palestine. 

How great this uncertainty is may be seen from the ob- 
servations which were made with great regularity at Jerusa- 
lem from 1861 until the beginning of the World War and with 
less regularity for considerable periods at other stations. From 
these it appears that there has been a certain periodicity in 
the succession of wet and dry seasons. Between 1861 and 
1880 fifteen winters were below the mean, some 50 per cent 
below. In the next two decades fourteen seasons were above 
the mean. The four seasons from 1898 to 1902 were deficient 
in rainfall. In the next eleven years four were deficient at 
Jerusalem, a dry year alternating with two wet ones. During 
and since the war dry years seem to have preponderated. At 
Nazareth seven out of the last eleven years have been below 
the twenty-seven-year mean. 

A single dry year is not usually fatal to the farmer, but a 
succession of them, such as is repeatedly recorded at Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth, and other Palestinian stations, inevitably 
brings destitution and debt from which succeeding moist years 
are hardly sufficient to effect a rescue. The occasional year 
with a large surplus may do something to raise the level of the 
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ground water in the plains and valleys, but, though it also 
raises the means which the meteorologist calculates, it does 
the farmer little good, for it runs away from the hills and 
leaves the land no better off than in a year of moderate rain- 
fall. 
Likewise the failure of the “former” and the “latter rains” 
is a serious matter. As numerous allusions in the Bible and the 
Talmud and the reports of modern observers agree in indicat- 
ing, these autumn and spring rains play a part quite out of pro- 
portion to their bulk. A small rain in October softens the soil, 
which in many places cannot otherwise be brought into tilth 
after the baking heat of summer, and thus allows the timely 
sowing and sprouting of winter cereals. These will not fill out 
after the cold rains of winter unless there be rains in the latter 
part of March and in early April before the heat ripens them. 
Likewise, the entire growth of the summer crops, such as mil- 
let, and the abundance of the vintage and the fruit harvest , 
depend upon the “latter rains.” The observational data now 
available are not sufficient to determine how low the autumn 
and spring rains may fall without serious injury to crops, but 
a very brief study of the monthly rainfall for any considerable 
number of years is enough to show how irregular it is. In one 
year there may be no rainfall until late in November (Novem- 
ber 29, 1915, Nazareth). In another there may be notable, 
but useless, rain in September. October may range from o to 
4 or 5 inches, April from o to 7 or 8 inches (Hebron, 1907). 
May is almost as uncertain as September. The length of the 
rainy season may vary from 125 to 275 days, and the succeed- 
ing dry period from 100 to 200 days. The average for the 
rainy period is about 190, for the dry about 170 days. So rapid 
is evaporation in Palestine that it is estimated that a vessel 
left open to rain, sunshine, and air would, in a normal year, 
show practically no water until the end of November. At the 
end of March at Jerusalem it would contain about 14 inches 
(356 mm.) of water, but early in July this would disappear 
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and the vessel would remain dry until November came again." 
The injury wrought, therefore, by a short rainy season is 
easily realized, especially since the earth does not retain the 
winter stores of water as a vessel does. 

Again, the number of days on which rain falls during the 
season is an important matter. If, during the winter, there are 
a few days of heavy rainfall and many of sunshine, it follows 
that, while human beings may rejoice, the crops suffer, for the 
surplus water the more quickly runs off and the ground dries 
in the intervening periods of sunshine. If, on the contrary, 
there are many days of rain, even though the amount be less, 
there is little evaporation and less rapid drainage, and the soil 
becomes thoroughly saturated. In this matter also there is the 
greatest diversity between seasons. The number of rainy days 
within the rainy season may vary from 33 (Sarona, 1916-17) 
to 80 (Karmel, 1906-7). The average for the mountains and 
seacoast plain in the sections where the mean annual rainfall 
is 25 inches or more is from 50 to 60 days each rainy season. 
The average for the Sea of Galilee is 50 days. East of the Jor- 
dan and south of Jaffa and Hebron the number falls rapidly. 
Unfortunately an average, “normal” year rarely comes. Two 
or more years with a few rainy days are usually succeeded by 
two or three with a number above the average. But, fortu- 
nately, the years with deficient rainfall are not always those 
with few rainy days. When both combine, the situation is seri- 
ous. In 1924-25 the German station at Jerusalem reported 
less than 12 inches of rain and only 38 rainy days. At Naza- 
reth 41 days brought less than 17 inches. 

The chief weather hazards which the Palestinian peasant 
faces are drought and hot winds. Storms are infrequent. In 
the sense of heavy winds they come on the average during 
from 8 to 20 days in the year, growing less from north to south. 
Torrential rains annually threaten houses, terraces, and fields. 
Thunder storms may be expected on from 6 to 12 days. For- 
tunately for the harvesting, they are practically unknown 

"Exner, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldastinavereins, XX XIII (1910), 139. 
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after April. It is a miracle if one comes in summer (I Sam. 
12:17 f.). Snow and frost are practically unknown except in 
the mountains, and even there they are light. Frost may come 
at Jerusalem from November to February, usually in January 
and on less than 4 days in the average year. Snow falls nearly 
every year, often to a height of 6 inches; occasionally it 
reaches 2 or 3 feet, but it rarely remains on the ground more 
than a day or two. Hail may fall 2 or 3 days in the year, most 
commonly in February, March, and December. Very rarely is 
the cold or snow sufficient to do serious damage to crops. An 
occasional wet year may cause mildew. Other crop hazards 
are from insects, especially the locust, which in both ancient 
and modern times periodically works dire havoc. Probably 
climate has much to do with the dangerous multiplication of 
such pests. 

These facts regarding the Palestinian climate I have set 
down in some detail because the problems and difficulties of a 
society under such conditions must be fully appreciated be- 4 
fore one attempts to trace the development of its institutions 
and ideals. To summarize what has been said, it is to be re- 
membered that this very small land has a remarkable variety 
of climates with a corresponding diversity of flora and fauna. 

It lies in a region of transition from the subtropical to the 
temperate zone and, perhaps most important of all, is on the 
edge of the desert. So far as concerns health and vigor of body 
and mind, the climate of Palestine must be ranked close to 
those of Greece and Rome; due regard being paid to condi- 
tions of living in ancient times, it was a good climate. But the 
uncertainties of rainfall were such that, irrigation being im- 
possible, it was but a step in Palestine from prosperity to ad- 
versity. No rich and prosperous civilization was permanently 
possible. 
THE EFFECTS OF PALESTINE’S CLIMATE 

These facts had several consequences. First of all, the 
climate went far to form the Hebrew’s conception of God and 
his evaluation of human society. The Deuteronomist reminded 
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his readers that the land they possessed was not like the land 
they had left where they sowed the seed and watered it with 
their foot like a vegetable garden.* In Egypt the divine Nile 
was practically certain to rise to flood-level at the usual time. 
All depended on man’s labor, his sowing of the seed and main- 
tenance of irrigation ditches. For the care of the latter in both 
Babylonia and Egypt the co-operation of the many was de- 
manded, and the social group must be undisturbed and sub- 
missive so that the necessary public works might be under- 
taken. The forces of stabilization and co-operation in the 
social order were of the utmost importance. So long as society 
remained fairly stable and consequently irrigation could be 
properly carried on, the staple crops were sure. Disaster came 
rather from the hand of man, from revolutions and invasions. 
We can well understand that such disturbances of the social 
order were the great terror of the dwellers on the Nile. In 
Egyptian social and apocalyptic literature the climax of evils 
is the overturning of the social system by which the undermost 
becomes uppermost and the poor eat offering bread. When the 
poor man could become rich, when he who had been command- 
ed had the power to disobey, the peasantry no longer could be 
impressed to labor on the dikes and to till the fields. The land 
therefore would fall into dire poverty and want, not because 
of the anger of the gods, but because “the land was upside 
down.’” 

In Palestine, on the contrary, each farmer was relatively 
independent of his neighbor. If he labored faithfully and at- 
tended to his own affairs, he could usually make a living. 
Aside from protection against raids and invasions, the social 
structure was less important. The water for his fields did not 
depend upon the joint labors of hundreds of men, but upon the 
skies. In Egypt human labor could assure prosperity. In Pal- 


Deut. 11: 10. 

*“Vision of Neferrohu,” §§38-45, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, I (1914), 
too-106; cf. art., “Hebrew and Egyptian Apocalyptic Literature,” Harvard Theolog- 
ical Review, XVIII (1925), 384. 
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estine all depended upon the capricious smile of nature. While 

man might interfere with the products of the orderly processes 

of nature, the danger from his hand was as nothing compared 

to the frown of the God who commanded the clouds. Yahweh 

had promised rain to the obedient. Drought, storms, hot 

winds, mildew, and locusts were a punishment for wickedness. 

Whatever the sources whence the Hebrews drew their moral 

ideals, the Deity who was believed to control their uncertain 

climate inevitably became associated with their ethical stand- 

ards in a fashion that was practically impossible in Egypt. 

Thus there developed the idea of a moral Providence. Doubt- 

less the capriciousness of the Hebrew Deity was also partly 

due to his association with the weather. Moreover, that de- 

velopment of apocalyptic ideas which associated the immi- 

nence of the end of the age and the final catastrophe with signs 

in the heavens, with thunder and lightning, with whirlwind 

and tempest, and with the desolation of fruitful fields, and 

that future hope which pictured a paradise where the desert ‘ 

blossomed as the rose were natural in Palestine, but not in ; 

Egypt.” Remembering that many factors entered into the 

making of Hebrew religion, one cannot but believe, neverthe- 

less, that the Old Testament conception of Providence and of 

God, both in its beautiful and its less happy aspects, was in 

part at least the product of a capricious climate.” 
Upon the social structure of the Hebrew people, in the ; 

course of their long history, the vagaries of their climate exer- 

cised a far-reaching influence. By determining their agricul- 

tural methods, climate was partly responsible for the looser 


organization of the Hebrews and for the individualism and in- 
dependence of the peasant population. Moreover, the climate ; 
and the position of Palestine on the edge of the desert made : 


possible those repeated nomadic invasions or immigrations 
-which down to the time of the Maccabees served to keep life 


* Harvard Theological Review, XVIII (1925), 380. 
* See George Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land (New York, 
1907), PP. 73-76, 88 ff. 
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in the Judean highlands close to the primitive patriarchal 
ideals of economic democracy and cultural simplicity. 
Climate, again, set the economic problems to the solution 
of which the great Hebrew prophets gave their best thought. 
In such a climate no man is assured wealth in perpetuity. 
Where there is abundance today, there may be dire want to- 
morrow. The evil effects of successive years of drought fol- 
lowing years of good rainfall have been apparent in many 
lands, in Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas in the United 
States, in Western Canada, in Australia, in Central and North- 
ern India. The dangers are greatest in lands that lie on the 
edge of the “dry-farming” zone, where irregularity of precipi- 
tation is the rule not the exception. Good years lead to over- 
expansion and to careless methods of farming. Bad years that 
follow are fatal. How easily a failure of rain may make an 
agricultural population slaves of an unscrupulous or grasping 
financial aristocracy has been too often demonstrated. Some 
of the stirring crises of Hebrew history center around this kind 
of economic maladjustment. The wrongs of the poor against 
which the prophets so vehemently protest were the wrongs of 
a peasant population which in years of drought fell into the 
toils of the rich money-lender or an aristocracy which had 
other resources besides the land. The rich man could thus lay 
house to house and field to field until there was no place left 
and he was left alone in the midst of the land. Jesus was one 
of this exploited group and followed the prophets and apoca- 
lyptists in championing their rights. 
Moreover, climate, along with geographical relationships 
to other lands, made Palestine the scene of a perpetual con- 
flict between nomadic, agricultural, and commercial ideals of 
civilization. In the heat of this conflict the ethical standards 
and religious ideals of the Hebrews were wrought into the 
form which they bear in the prophets, lawgivers, psalmists, 
and apocalyptists. The conflict was still on when Jesus under- 
took the task of recasting these ideals into a form which has 
proved more permanent and more universal. But his teachings 


| | 
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also bear the marks of their origin. No fact is more important 
or less appreciated by those who are attempting to discover 
the applications of his message to modern life. We are in the 
midst of an analogous struggle between agricultural and in- ‘ 
dustrial ideals, a fact which renders the application of the 
moral ideals of the Bible doubly difficult unless the true nature 
of the social situation then and now is clearly envisaged.” 
The climate of Palestine with its restricted and uncertain 
rainfall made the rise of a rich and populous agricultural state 
impossible. Along with other limiting factors it prevented the 
Hebrews from becoming a dominant political or commercial 
power in the Near East. It deprived them of the resources for 
producing a highly organized culture or making any contribu- 
tion to civilization in the realms of invention, industry, and 
art. If the Hebrews had ever become a nation of conquerors 
like the Assyrians, one may well suppose that their ethical and 
religious ideals would have been devoured by the superman 
ethic of military conquest. If they had developed the rich ‘ 
and varied civilization of a land like Egypt, inevitably the 
gospel of justice, righteousness, and neighborliness would 
have been choked by thorns, by the love of money and the 
worries of wealth. The simple virtues of primitive group life, 
which must be embodied in any enduring society, would have 
disappeared in a welter of luxurious ease or a mad orgy of 
military conquest, instead of being extended to the tribe, the 
nation, and eventually, in Christianity, to the world. The limi- 
tations of Palestine on the material side along with its ability 
to produce a healthy and vigorous race led its people to high 
thinking and noble living, to lay emphasis on men rather than 
on things, to make their contribution to civilization in the 
realm of the spirit. And the same limitations sent this ener- 
getic and adaptable people into the world as the missionaries 
of their ethical monotheism, first as Jews, later as Christians. 


* See the article, “The Wilderness of Judea and the Nomadic Ideal,” Journal 


of Geography, XXIII (1924), 333-40, and R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism (New York, 1926). 
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Without intending to minimize other factors which played 
their parts also in the strange historical drama whose climax 
is the religion of Jesus, we may justly claim that climate has 
had a most important réle. To put it in another fashion, cli- 
mate was one of the servants of him who made winds his mes- 
sengers and flames of fire his ministers. It was not merely one 
of the “pedagogs” to bring men to Christ, it was one of the 
chief teachers by which Israel learned the lessons which 
eventually became part of the Christian message. We can un- 
derstand the lessons only if we learn the language which the 

teacher used. 


THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT IN THE EXPE- 
RIENCE OF GOD 


WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 


The appeal to “religious experience” as the touchstone for 
the testing of religious dogmas has been characteristic of mod- 
ern theology ever since Schleiermacher. The adoption of a 
thoroughly empirical point of view has been an indispensable 
means of acclimatizing Christian thought in a scientific age; 
and the gain in intellectual integrity has been so great that any 
radical departure from the empirical principle can henceforth 
only be regarded as a step backward. It is becoming plain, 
however, that the concept of “experience” needs clarification, 
to free it from a certain persistent ambiguity. To say that the- 
ology is the science or the philosophy of “religious experience” 
may mean one of two things, according to the stress laid upon 
the subjective or the objective element in the concept of expe- 
rience. It may mean that theology is simply the study of reli- 
gious experience as a peculiar group of mental phenomena; or 
it may mean that theology is the attempt to erect, on the basis 
of such a study, a verifiable theory concerning the nature of 
the Object of religious experience—God. In the former case 
theology becomes a branch of psychology, as Professor Leuba 
insists it ought to; and it is easy to draw the further deduction 
—as he does—that the deity in whom the religious man puts 
his trust has a “merely subjective existence” in his own mind.’ 
In the latter case, theology becomes a branch of philosophy, 
aiming to interpret the nature of reality in the light of certain 
types of experience peculiarly rich in metaphysical insight, 
while corroborating and correcting its interpretations in the 
light of experience as a whole. 


* Leuba, Psychological Study of Religion, pp. 1off., 245ff. 
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Now, to accept the former of these two positions means 
the death of religion; for if there is one thing certain about re- 
ligion, it is that its very essence consists in a reaching out to- 
ward an objective Beyond of some sort, through alliance with 
which man hopes to achieve a happier destiny. Professor Leu- 
ba himself goes so far as to say that “the objective existence of 
personal divinities or equivalent psychic powers is an assump- 
tion necessary to religion.”” However that may be, one thing 
is sure: that when the objective element in religious experience 
—be it a personal God or an impersonal law, or an abstract 
but objectively valid ideal—completely evaporates, and a 
man comes to feel himself trapped in an air-tight chamber of 
subjectivism, alone with his own mental states, then he ceases 
to be religious. Especially since the rise of the psychology of 
religion, multitudes of people have become convinced that re- 
ligion 7s a purely subjective phenomenon, an operation man 
performs upon himself; and they have accordingly ceased to 
be religious. 

It is the perception of this rather alarming situation that is 
mainly responsible for the present revival of interest in reli- 
gious metaphysics and epistemology, all those thorny and “‘im- 
practical” problems which religious pragmatism was just con- 
gratulating itself upon having banished into the limbo of a 
defunct scholasticism! They have come once more to the fore 
because it has been proved that they are very practical ques- 
tions after all; for it is plain that when religion is not solidly 
grounded in objective reality, its pragmatic benefits fail to ma- 
terialize. The quest for reality in religion, for some way of 
escape from the black hole of subjectivism, for genuine know]- 
edge of God, has become the characteristic tendency of con- 
temporary religious thought. The present discussion aims to 
contribute to that quest by analyzing the objective element in 
private worship, which is admittedly the most subjective form 
of the experience of God, after which a more general survey of 


* Ibid., p. 18. 
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the objective element in the experience of God will be briefly 
essayed. My contention is that while the exact nature of the 
divine—whether personal or impersonal, one or manifold— 
must remain a matter of hypothesis, the objective reality of ‘ 
the divine is as certain as that of a tree or a child. God is ina 
certain sense an empirical Fact, or rather a great multitude of 
facts which it is the function of philosophical theology to gath- 
er up under a hierarchy of concepts. Theism, pantheism, and 
other philosophical hypotheses concerning the nature of God 
must justify themselves by their ability to make all these facts 
intelligible. 


I. THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT IN PRIVATE WORSHIP 


I choose to begin with an analysis of the objective element 

in private worship, because it is just here that the problem of 

subjectivism is most acute. When a man deliberately goes into 
his closet, closes the avenues of his senses to all ordinary ob- { 
jective sources of stimulation, and consciously practices the af 
presence of God, he is apparently retreating into the circle of 
his own subjective thoughts and feelings; and the more one 
studies the psychology of private worship, whether in its mys- 
tical form or in the more ordinary form of prayer and medita- 
tion, the more clearly does the subjective element in the proc- 
ess stand forth. It is small wonder, then, that popular religious 
thought jumps to the conclusion that the objective element is 
missing altogether, and accordingly abandons both the belief 
in a personal God and the practice of worship. Wherever the 
knowledge of the psychology of religion (and more especially 
the psychology of prayer) makes its way, religious doubt 
springs up apace. So long as prayer is performed naively, un- 
analytically, trustfully, one can believe firmly in a real divine 
Respondent, it would seem, in spite of unanswered petitions; 
but let the high-school stripling or the college Freshman hear 
it rumored that “‘prayer is nothing but autosuggestion; it’s 
just kidding yourself along,” and lo! the scales are fallen from 
his eyes and he prays no more. In fact he comes to regard all 
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forms of worship, private or public, as intellectually disrepu- 
table; and the professor who leads in public worship, or, worse 


yet, is suspected of engaging in private devotions, loses caste 
in his eyes. This attitude is extremely widespread among col- 
lege students today. It is widespread also among enlightened 
workingmen, enlightened literary men, enlightened society 
women—in short, wherever that blessed word “autosugges- 
tion” has gone on its mission of emancipation. 

It may be asked whether so obviously hasty and fallacious 
a conclusion deserves serious consideration. So much of the 
popular argument is purely verbal! “‘Autosuggestion”’ is a sin- 


ister-sounding word; it suggests “auto-intoxication,” “auto- 
hypnosis,” “auto-erotism,’ and other enormities which to 


name is to condemn. Since M. Coué popularized conscious 
autosuggestion it is no longer so evident that autosuggestion 
is a bad thing; and a good many people who gave up prayer 
when they heard it was unconscious autosuggestion are now 
doing the Coué rosary like good Catholics. Yet there is more 
than a verbal misunderstanding here; there is a serious diffi- 
culty: the difficulty of worshiping whole-heartedly when the 


object of worship appears to be a figment of one’s own imagi- 
nation, and the difficulty of seeing where there is any room 


left for a real object of worship when a complete account of 


the act of worship has apparently been given in purely psy- 
chological terms. If 1 were to deal fully with this difficulty I 


should be obliged to work out a complete philosophical theory 
of knowledge which would aim to dispel the illusion of subjec- 
tivism which has afflicted modern epistemology since Galileo 
and Descartes {* but perhaps it may contribute to the laying of 
that ghost if I give a plain empirical description of the act of 
worship, and show that even here, where the activity of the 
self or subject is plainly visible, we have to do, not with an ab- 


solute, but with a relative subjectivity which shades off by de- 
grees into something like complete objectivity. At no point in 


® Professor E. A. Burtt’s Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Sci- 
ence gives the clearest account of the genesis of this illusion (cf. Whitehead, passim). 
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the process, so far as I am able to discern, is the self alone with 
itself, without an object on which to lean. Air-tight subjectiv- 


ity is a pure abstraction. \ 

I concentrate upon private worship, because here the im- 
pression of subjectivism is strongest. In public worship there 
is at least the objective stimulus of the house of worship, the | 
other worshipers, and the clergyman who gives form and di- 
rection to the act of worship. In private worship man appears 
to “lean upon his own understanding.” It may be asked why I 
do not concentrate still further upon prayer, which is the most 
problematic form of private worship; but I feel that the na- 
ture of prayer will become plain only when it is seen in a larger 
setting, together with other forms of private worship. I shall, 
however, cut away certain confusing complications by elimi- 
nating all mention of intercessory prayer, prayer for material 
benefits, etc., and confining my attention to what I may call 
the recuperative function of worship. By this I mean the ordi- 
nary, normal process whereby man periodically regains his 
sense of perspective and renews his strength by turning away 
from the immediate task and readjusting himself to the whole 
meaning of life. This is a process as natural and necessary as 
sleep or play—whose function, by the way, it closely resem- 
bles—yet it contains the essence of true worship and the key 
to the mystery of religion. Beginning with an effort at self-re- 
juvenation, it finds itself driven, in order to accomplish its 
purpose, to escape more and more completely from the self, 
until at last it issues in complete disenthrallment from the self 
and complete absorption in the divine object. I distinguish 
four stages in this expanding movement, marked by the pre- 
dominance of four different types of mental mechanism, all of 
them familiar to the religious devotee, and frequently de- 
scribed in manuals of devotion, 

1. Simple autosuggestion( typified by Coué’s daily jingle, 
or by the “affirmations” of New Thought). I am inclined to 
doubt the statement that “prayer is just autosuggestion.” I 
am even disposed to be critical of the remark of Dr. William 


| | 
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Brown, the British neurologist, that “it would be truer to say 
that autosuggestion is a form of prayer than that prayer is a 
form of autosuggestion.” Strictly speaking, autosuggestion is 
not even a form of prayer, though it may be an element in 
prayer. Prayer always has the form of a dialogue, while auto- 
suggestion has the form of a monologue—addressed to your- 
self, no doubt, but to a self that never answers back, and takes 
its instructions meekly. Prayer entreats; autosuggestion com- 
mands. Prayer despairs of the self while the self remains in its 
present impoverished condition; autosuggestion trusts in the 
ability of the present empirical self to screw its courage up to 
the sticking-point and devise means for its own discipline and 
reform. Autosuggestion (to use one of Professor Coe’s favor- 
ite illustrations) is what the baffled swimmer uses when he 
tells himself that he can, he will, reach the shore; prayer, as it 
seems to me, is more analogous to reaching out for a plank, or 
crying for help. We shall come to prayer quite a bit farther on 
in our graded scale, near the pole of objectivity; meanwhile 
there can be no doubt that autosuggestion is an important and 
useful form of worship, though it lies near the pole of subjec- 
tivity. 

Let me explain what I mean by calling autosuggestion the 
most subjective form of worship, Imagine yourself a poor sin- 
ner, “standing in the need of prayer’’; or, if that is too much 
of an effort for your self-complacency, imagine yourself tired 
out and bewildered, seeking for light and strength. If you 
yourselfi—your present empirical self, in all its narrowness, 
weariness, perplexity, and perhaps sinfulness—can deliver 
yourself from this impasse, that will be the very acme of sub- 
jectivity. Now autosuggestion comes very close to being self- 
deliverance. The subject diagnoses his own case, prescribes 
certain powerfully suggestive thoughts as remedies for his 
disease, and throws all the remaining energies of his tiring will 


into their energetic verbal repetition or mental fixation. By 
assuring himself that he is getting better and better he makes 


himself feel more cheerful and actually improves his health; 


| 
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by affirming that he is an aggressive, dynamic, masterful per- 
sonality he raises his courage sufficiently to enable him to tace 


a difficult interview; by repeating to himself “I can do all 


things through Christ who strengtheneth me” he very effec- 
tively strengthens and calms himse}i. 

Here, it would seem, is a miracle indeed! The becalmed 
sailor is making his own way out of the doldrums by blowing 
on his own sai) with a pair of bellows! It seems too good to be 
true; in fact, when you come to analyze the situation you soon 
see that it 75 too good to be true, An impoverished self cannot 
recreate itself out of its own immanent wisdom and energy, 
any more than a Ford can run on its reputation when its gaso- 
line gives out. What it is actually doing, when it succeeds in 
re-energizing itself, is reaching out for aid into a beyond— 
namely, its own larger and better self, temporarily obscured by 
fatigue and menta) concentration. The autosuggestions which 
work the miracles are gifts of the larger self. They represent 
formulas arrived at in moments of greater wisdom and power 
than the present, or—still more objective—formulas arrived 
at by other persons wiser and stronger than one’s self. Auto- 
suggestion is subjective in that these formulas are wielded by 
the empirical self in its own defense; it does not recognize its 
own fundamental inadequacy, and proposes, by aid of auto- 
suggestion, to keep on working at the original enterprise with- | 
out serious reconsideration of the total meaning of life; but 
there are objective elements even in this most subjective form 
of worship, without which it would get nowhere. 

Since the effectiveness of worship, as we shall see, is in di- 
rect proportion to its degree of objectivity, simple autosugges- 
tion is the least effective of all forms of worship. It is like the 
workman spitting on his hands and gritting his teeth; it may 
enable him to keep on for awhile, but i¢ cannot take the place 
of a good night’s rest. Those who have experimented with au- | 
tosuggestion will, I think, confess that it is very hard to work 
yourself into the proper condition of suggestibility to receive 
your own suggestions. The thought persistently obtrudes it- 
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self that you are playing a trick upon yourself. A rebellious 


voice whispers, “I am vo¢ getting better; I feel worse than I 
did at this time yesterday afternoon.” How much more reas- 
suring is an objective medical diagnosis by a competent per- 
son other than yourse)i} How much more comforting, too, in 
time of melancholy is some objective ground of hope than all 
the Pollyanna maxims that you murmur to yourself! 

2. Recollection (French vecueillement, implying not mere- 
ly an act of memory, but a “pulling one’s self together”). Even 
simple autosuggestion, we saw, reaches out spasmodically into 
the larger and better self; but it does not recover that self in 
anything like its totality. Eventually, however, all the opera- 
tions of the empirical self, even with the aid of autosuggestion, 
become subject to a law of diminishing returns. The harder 
you try and the more furiously you coach yourself, the more 
securely you stick in the mire just where you are. Then you 
are helpless indeed unless you know how to call more com- 
pletely upon that reserve wisdom and reserve energy which 
you carry continually within yourself but which is not all avail- 
able precisely at the cutting edge of effort. That type of wor- 
ship which consists in calling the past to the aid of the present, 
and the total self to the aid of the partial self, may be denom- 
inated recollection, or recueillement, a term much used by 
French Catholic writers on the technique of the devotional 
life. _It begins with relaxation; otherwise the barriers between 
the partial and total self remain fixed, and the healing inrush 
of memories and impulses does not take place. Its goal, often 
attained, is to see and feel the task of the moment as an in- 
cident in one’s whole Sife-purpose, and so get a flood of new 
light upon it. 

I well remember one experience of this sort. My head was 
pounding and buzzing with a thousand plans and problems 
after a busy day’s work. I went out on a walk, but at first got 
no refreshment. Then, as I suddenly came to an opening in 
the trees by the shore of a little pond, something said to me, 


“Come! Come! there’s no use going on in this fashion. You 


- 
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don’t know what your life’s all about. Stop, and think.” I 
stopped short where I was and made my mind as nearly a 
blank as possible. I found it hard to relax and fragments of 
anxious thought concerning the work immediately at hand 
continued to hurtle through my consciousness, while the blood 
in my temples continued to pound furiously. Then gradually 
a sense of calm stole over me; I got a vivid sensation of the 
whole landscape—wood, and pond, and sky—molding itself 
into a certain harmonious sphericity, and clothing itself with 
a beauty unobserved a moment before; most important of all, 
there flowed back upon me a great stream of recollection. I re- 
membered who I was, and what my main purpose in life was. 
I reaffirmed the insights and decisions of my best moments, 
and saw the day’s work in relation to them—important in its 
way, but nothing to worry about. My larger self had come to 
the rescue of my empirica) self, reorientating and re-energiz- 
ing it. Here is a type of worship distinctly more objective and 
distinctly more effective than mere autosuggestion. 

3- Prayer (imaginative thinking in dialogue form). In 
facing all the recurrent problems of life, such as the periodic 
narrowing of the sphere of existence through selective atten- 
tion to the day’s work, we need no deliverer but our own larger 
selves. If we have solved a problem once, we can do it again: 
that is, if we can bring the whole self to bear uponit. But there 
are new situations to be faced in life—really new. In such sit- 
uations our larger self can always help us through bringing up 
somewhat analogous instances from past experience; but it 
cannot always achieve a complete deliverance. We therefore 
reach out more energetically than usual, toward a Beyond 
wider even than our own widest experience, and call out for 
help to something which is now clearly recognized to be an 
Other than ourselves. This is prayer, in the strict sense of the 
word, 

In her little book on The Psychology of Prayer, Anna 
Louise Strong made the fruitful suggestion that the psychol- 
ogy of ordinary dialogue prayer was essentially the psychology 
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of thinking, since silent thinking is derived from audible dis- 
cussion with a visible interlocutor. This suggestion about the 
conversational structure of all thinking has been confirmed by 
recent studies of the incipient shaping of words in the larynx 
during silent thought. In all really intense thought, we find 
ourselves imagining the presence of an interlocutor—some- 
times an antagonist, more often a sympathetic listener—be- 
fore whom we set forth our argument as a lawyer pleads his 
case before a judge. As the argument waxes hot we begin to 
pace the floor, to speak aloud, to make persuasive and appeal- 
ing gestures. At intervals we pause for a verdict and assume 
the rdle of judge. The more clear-cut is our picture of the per- 
sonality of the judge, the more clear and enlightening is the 
decision likely to be. Who has not had the experience of going 
out on a long walk to mull over a difficult problem, taking with 
him as an imaginary companion some person whose character 
and wisdom he reveres? Whoever has done this knows how 
very definite and even crushingly decisive are the judgments 
which may be handed down by such a well-known and re- 
vered personality, even in absentia. 

Prayer to God differs from ordinary imaginative thinking 
only because of the character of the Interlocutor, who is be- 
lieved to be in some sense really present and responsive, and 
whose person is endowed with superhuman majesty, wisdom, 
and goodness. In one respect prayer to God may sometimes be 
inferior to an imaginary conversation with a trusted friend, or 
with some well-known historical character like Jesus or Abra- 
ham Lincoln or Henry Drummond:* the character of God be- 
ing more nebulous and many-sided than the character of the 
friend or hero, the judgment rendered on the problem at issue 
is less clear cut. But this does not constitute a serious objec- 
tion; for the problem which has driven us to prayer may be, 
and commonly is felt to be, of a difficulty surpassing the pow- 
ers of merely human minds. Hence we prefer a slightly nebu- 


“After Drummond’s death, one who had known him well confessed that he 
found himself visualizing Drummond’s face whenever he tried to pray to God. 
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lous ideal companion to a clear-cut portrait of a human friend. 
Moreover, we do not take God all at once; the mind could not 
grasp so great a concept in its present bewildered condition. 
We project before us that image of God which most exactly 
corresponds with our own needs. If we are worried and fret- 
ful, we think of one who lives in perpetual calm, “For we 
know that Thy completeness flows around our incomplete- 
ness; round our restlessness Thy rest.’? If we are lonely, we 
pray to the “Friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” If we 
are puzzled over life’s mysteries, we favor Royce’s conception 
of God, as the All-Knower whose knowledge spans and in- 
cludes our ignorance. Professor Farnell, in his recent Gifford 
Lectures on the “Attributes of God,” points out that most of 
the appellatives which have been applied to the gods—and 
out of the compounding. of these appellatives the developed 
concept of God has arisen—are the “projections” or “sky re- 
flections” of certain specific human needs. This is a restate- 
ment of Feuerbach’s well-known contention that the gods are 
Wiinschwesen, ideal forms projected upon the cosmic screen 
by man’s “wishful thinking.” 

If this is a true account of the psychology of prayer—and 
I believe it is essentially true, though doubtless incomplete— 
does it not follow that prayer is a wholly subjective process, 
necessarily involving a sort of self-deception; so that no man 
of intellectual integrity can continue to perform the act of 
prayer after once becoming initiated into the mystery of its 
psychology? My answer would be, most emphatically, No! 
If it would be foolish to give up thinking, because all thinking 
deals in subjective concepts and may lead one into error; it 
would be equally foolish to give up that vivid picture-think- 
ing, that ardent “wishful thinking,” known as prayer, because 
it, too, deals in subjective concepts and may lead one astray. 
Professor Leuba finds the psychological origin of religion in 
that capacity for conceiving “free ideas” which is one of the 
things that distinguishes man from the animals. This capacity 
for framing concepts of the absent, the remote, the abstract, 
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and dealing with the concept in lieu of the original experiences 
from which it was derived, is a frightfully dangerous capacity, 
it must be admitted. Man can fall into errors of which ani- 
mals are incapable; he can combine “free ideas” incorrectly to 
form mythical monsters like the gryphon; he can feed his soul 
on pleasant lies, and live in a dream. Yet the same capacity 
which may thus lead him astray may be a means of making 
effective adjustment to wider and deeper ranges of reality 
than any of the lower animals is capable of cognizing at all. 
If magic and superstition spring from the use of “free ideas,” 
so do science and rational religion. It is true that prayer, with 
its headlong ardor, is in greater danger of self-deception than 
more sober forms of thinking; but it also contains greater pos- 
sibilities, for it wrestles with reality in its total concreteness 
with most unusual vigor and persistence, crying out, “I will 
not let Thee go until Thou bless me!” 

I maintain that prayer, like thinking and like autosugges- 
tion, may be used either honestly or dishonestly, and may 
therefore lead either toward subjective delusion or toward ob- 
jective reality. A man may think himself into a delusion of 
persecution; he may convince himself by autosuggestion that 
evil is non-existent and effort unnecessary; he may pray him- 
self into a delusive trust in a divine Santa Claus. Or he may 
force himself by thinking to face his own shortcomings; he 
may use autosuggestion to keep before his mind “how the 
other half lives,” and freshen his sense of duty to the under- 
privileged; he may pray himself into a deep, discerning sense 
of the tragedy, mystery, and potential beauty of life. 


I say “‘pray himseli”’; but is that entirely correct? Is the 


act of prayer a purely reflexive act? Is the divine Other who 


answers prayer merely the wider self? Yes and no. There is 
no hard-and-fast line between the empirical self, the wider 


self, and the divine Other. As the wider self flows into and in- 


undates the empirical self whenever the tidal gates are opened, 
so the whole individual self is capable at times of lifting the 


barriers that segregate it from the social organism of which it 
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is a member, and becoming merged in a larger life, the life of 
the group, the nation, the race, the . . . . where shall we 
stop? Prayer is one of the most effective means of self-tran- 
scendence. By its very structure it proclaims its social origin 
and social import. It presupposes the reality of other persons; 
it implies that the self is not a windowless, unventilated cham- 
ber of subjectivity, but an “event” (to borrow Whitehead’s 
term) organically related to all other events, and capable of 
undergoing indefinite expansion in meaning as it enters active- 
ly into rapport with its fellows. Whether the society to which 
the self belongs includes superhuman, cosmic selves—gods in 
the strict traditional sense—is a question we are not yet ready 
to approach; but we can already affirm that the word “God” 
has a tremendous trans-subjective significance. It refers, at 
the very least, to the highest elements in that world of human 
fellowships, of social traditions and institutions, in which we 
are all enveloped as in a matrix. It means the “highest social 
values” of my group; the idealized spirit of my nation, of my 
race, of the humanity that is yet to be, It is the most broadly 
human word we possess; he who invokes God evokes all the 
heroes, saints,’and prophets of every race and every creed. 
Not all at once, of course; in the initial stages of worship the 
worshiper’s powers are so depleted that he can evoke but a 
poor, shabby image of God, strictly relative to his own needs. 


(Even this image he owes to the race; if we had to invent God 
in each new act of worship, we should make slow progress! ) 
Pouring out his distress before this image, he finds himself 
enlarged and capable of framing a better image—also be- 
queathed him by the race. Thus, gradually climbing out of 
himself by the aid of an expanding God-concept, he can travel 
far without exhausting its historic connotations; and the more 
he leans upon the objective social significance of the thought 
of God, transmitted to him by other worshipers, the easier 
does prayer become, and the more effective in its work of re- 
lease. No, man does not “pray himself” out of his misery; all 
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that is best in humanity (and more than that, perchance) 
comes to his rescue, in the thought of God. 

4. Contemplation (“effortless attention”). To illustrate 
the psychology of contemplation, which marks the pole of ob- 
jectivity in worship, I will take a case of aesthetic experience, 
verging upon the religious; for as imaginative thinking is the 
closest secular parallel to prayer, so aesthetic rapture is the 
closest secular parallel to religious contemplation. 

It happened in Sanders Theatre, Harvard, where I had 
gone, in a mood of great depression and with a bad cold in the 
head, to hear a symphony concert. I had paid a quarter, which 
entitled me to a seat in the tiny balcony located directly over 
the orchestra; one could look down into the yawning throats 
of the wind instruments. I do not know what else they played 
that night; but they played the Tannhauser Overture as only 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Karl Muck conducting, 
could play it. I had of course heard that music before; but I 
had never heard it played by an orchestra—and such an or- 
chestra! Bit by bit I was drawn out of myself until my whole 
being was centered in that majestic music. When it came to 
the finale, I was caught up out of my body; my center of con- 
sciousness, as nearly as I could determine it later, was located 
somewhere in mid air, about twenty feet in front of me, high 
above the orchestra. I was the Tannhduser Overture. When I 
came to myself I was re-energized from head to foot. The de- 
scending chromatics of the strings were still thrilling through 
me like fire. My depression was gone. My cold was gone. I 
walked on air for several days. I had not only experienced 
mystic contemplation; I had experienced the ecstasy in which 
it sometimes culminates. This was, of course, primarily an aes- 
thetic experience; but it had also a strongly religious element, 
for the Tannhauser Overture is an epic of the religious quest 
of our Western civilization. The Pilgrim’s Chorus represents 
medieval asceticism, with its stern repression of human in- 
stincts. The dance of Venus and Tannhauser’s love song rep- 
resent the recrudescence of pagan “‘self-expression” and joie 
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de vivre at the time of the Renaissance. The great finale, in 
which the Venus theme remains to give power and passion to 
the re-announcement of the pilgrim theme, represents Wag- 
ner’s dream of the religion of the future, in which human in- 
stincts shall be neither repressed nor released in disorderly 
fashion, but organized and integrated. That life should be like 
the finale of the Tannhiuser Overture—how could one better 
define the ideal of the Kingdom of God! 

I say that contemplation marks the pole of objectivity in 
worship. In prayer, the worshiper is still conscious of himself 
and his needs; in contemplation, the subject is completely un- 
selfed, and the object of worship fills the whole horizon. In 
the experience just cited, objectivity was guaranteed by the 
presence of an external sensory stimulus, the overture. In 
much religious contemplation there is a similar external stim- 
ulus—a sunset, an image of the Virgin, the face of a friend— 
and yet I am disposed to affirm that when the object of con- 
templation is a mental image, the objectivity and metaphys- 
ical significance of the experience may be equally great, and 
perhaps even greater. Imagination is not necessarily a path- 
way to delusion; unless we use imagination, we are condemned 
to suffer from the delusion that we live upon a flat earth, and 
the celestial spheres revolve about us. All attempts to live in 
the light of ultimate reality and see life sub specie aeternitatis 
make use necessarily of imaginative, symbolic objects of con- 
templation. Even the naturalistic philosopher, were he to in- 
dulge in devotional exercises—as he ought to do—would be 
obliged to use symbolic mental imagery in order to remind 
himself of his situation in time and space: a brief moment of 
life, constituting an episode in the life of a nation born yester- 
day, of a race just emerged from animality, on a tiny planet 
whirling about a minor star that is drifting—whither? A Berg- 
sonian vitalist, an absolute idealist, a Christian theist, would 
have other images of ultimate reality; granting the approxi- 
mate truth of the image, it would be a most effective means of 
adjusting one’s self to the real world to contemplate that im- 
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age—even if one were obliged to “withdraw from the world” 
and close all the avenues of the senses in order to perform the 
act of contemplation with due efficiency. 

By the “objectivity” of the experience of contemplation I 
do not mean scientific objectivity. Scientific objectivity is 
achieved by “eliminating the personal equation’; that is, by 
applying impersonal mathematical tests to the object, which 
enable one to deal with it conveniently and detachedly as one 
of aclass. So long as one feels strong personal affection or con- 
cern for the object of investigation, one cannot treat it with 
full scientific objectivity; for science aims at mechanical con- 
trol and manipulation of the things it studies, and we cannot 
merely manipulate what we love. Contemplative objectivity 
also eliminates the personal equation in a certain sense, but in 
quite a different way: by the enthusiastic and affectionate giv- 
ing of the self to the object. The more deeply one loves and 
admires the object, the nearer one is to contemplative objec- 
tivity. The acme is reached when one gets so completely in- 
side the object that one can, so to speak, look back upon one’s 
self through the very eyes of the object. Both forms of objec- 
tivity represent high forms of knowledge; but science can as- 
pire to an exactitude that contemplation never can attain, 
while contemplation explores the full concreteness of the ob- 
ject in a fashion that makes science look like mere surface 
knowledge. There is no incompatibility between these two 
kinds of cognition; the great entomologist, Fabre, exercised 
them both upon his beloved ants, with astonishing results; 
only they cannot go on simultaneously.® 

Looking back, now, over the path we have been mounting, 
may we not say that our search for an objective element in 
private worship has been richly rewarded? Worship may be 
subjectively motivated, and it may seek selfish ends; but 


°In a remarkable address at the International Congress of Philosophy in 1926 
(Proceedings, pp. 146-54) Professor Overstreet distinguished these two kinds of 
knowledge-getting as “the appropriative kind and the kind in which one ‘identifies- 
oneself-with.’” Cf. also Wieman, Religious Experience and Scientific Method. 
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those ends are attained (being considerably transformed in 
the process) only when the worshiper relinquishes his self-suf- 
ficiency and reaches out humbly for aid into a genuine objec- 
tive Beyond. Contemplation, the most objective form of wor- 
ship, is at the same time the most effective; in it the ancient 
paradox is fulfilled, that we find ourselves by losing ourselves. 
We are now certain that an object of religious experience real- 
ly exists; it remains only to determine its exact nature. 


II. THE NATURE OF THE RELIGIOUS OBJECT: GOD AS FACT AND 
AS HYPOTHESIS 


An empirical account of the nature of God must begin by 
finding a criterion to distinguish the experience of God from 
other experiences. It will not do simply to analyze the object 
of contemplation; for not all contemplation is religious; and 
we need a criterion to tell us which is religious and which is 
not. Now, considerable progress has recently been made to- 
ward the establishment of such an empirical criterion as we . 
require. To put briefly what seems to me to be the upshot of 
recent investigations: the adjectives “divine,” “holy,” “sa- 
cred,” are rightly applied to anything which humbles him who 
beholds it, and exalts him who rightly adjusts himself to it. 
To the primitive mind divine objects are charged, as it were, 
with a powerful current of electricity. Positively, this means 
that they possess mana, or wonder-working power, which may 
be transmitted to the needy individual with amazing results 
if he makes his approach reverently and cautiously, according 
to the rules laid down by Those Who Know. Negatively, these 
objects are taboo—must not be approached carelessly, on pain 
of death—which means that wonder mixed with fear is the 
primary attitude of the worshiper. This puts crudely and 
graphically a truth which applies even to the most elevated 
forms of the experience of God: that the initial symptom of 
the presence of the divine is what Rudolf Otto calls the “‘crea- 
ture-feeling,” a sense of inferiority or, unworthiness in the 
presence of a mysterium tremendum. But if the divine ob- 
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ject’s first effect upon the worshiper is to repel and abase him, 
it nevertheless continues to fascinate him; and when at last 
he yields himself completely to its power, in all reverence and 
humility, he finds life intensified and enlarged in all its dimen- 
sions. Whatever can do this for a man is, by definition, divine. 

With this criterion in hand we are in a position to pick out 
the facts upon which any rational belief in God must rest. If 
we range rapidly over the history of religion, neglecting those 
concepts of the divine which are obviously superstitious, and 
concentrating our attention upon those which rest upon expe- 
riences that are still reproducible, it will appear that there are 
three main approaches to the experience of God: through na- 
ture, through society, and through the inner life. In each of 
these three regions are to be found realities which naturally 
evoke the creature-feeling in the candid beholder, and adjust- 
ment to which means enhancement of life. 

1. Nature worship must be considered in any well-bal- 
anced survey of the history of religion. That the genesis of the 
god idea can be completely explained in terms of the worship 
of the group spirit by the individuals composing it is a theory 
which illustrates that “exaggeration of the social” which was 
pushed to such grotesque extremes in the generation just past. 
It is a truism to say that primitive man apprehended nature in 
terms of social categories; the truism still holds for civilized 
man; but it gives no legitimate excuse for eliminating the 
strong cosmic element in the traditional concept of the divine. 
One may indeed claim that this cosmic element rests upon de- 
lusion, while the social element points to a reality worthy of 
worship; but from a purely empirical point of view must we 
not recognize in nature much that is truly divine? He who can 
look up at the stars without humility; who can gaze at the 
Alps or pass through a storm at sea without a religious thrill; 
who can sit before the crackling hearth on a wintry night and 
never feel the impulse to pour a libation to the kindly flames: 
who can walk in the open on a warm spring day without prais- 
ing the sun for his life-giving rays—that man is incompetent 
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to speak on the subject of religion. Is not the problem of liv- 
ing in tune with the mighty energies of nature which give 
health and power to him who rightly uses them and deal death 
to him who misuses them, a perpetual part of the religious 
problem? Is the problem solved when we have merely learned 
to exploit and manipulate nature, in scientific fashion? I sus- 
pect that the loving contemplation of nature, as practiced by 
a Wordsworth or a Tagore, does something for the worshiper 
and reveals something about nature that is beyond the ken of 
science. Was the primitive animist with his naive personifica- 
tion of the powers of nature any farther from the truth than 
the modern positivist who thinks nature completely expressi- 
ble in mathematical terms? “Great God! I’d rather be a 
pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” 

2. I do not wish to minimize the great services rendered 
by Durkheim’s “social theory” of religion. It has cast a flood 
of light upon one great trend in the history of religion—for 
ethical religion, the most significant trend. Ancestor worship, 
tribal and national divinities, hero worship, emperor worship, 
and the modern “religion of social passion” —all fall naturally 
into this framework. Society is as inescapable as nature and as 
full of the divine. To the child, society means the family, and 
his parents are his first gods. From them all blessings flow, 
and in their will is his peace. Later his horizon expands to in- 
clude the nation and the race; and his life takes on serenity, 
dignity, and power in proportion as he devotes himself loyally 
to the welfare of some larger social whole. Wherever in the 
broad expanse of human history he meets with an individual 
who humbles and encourages him by his transcendent moral 
nobility; wherever he can discern a moral order in human af- 
fairs that claims him as its servant and promises a happier 
destiny for mankind, there he recognizes the divine.° That he 
should go on to look for something fatherly and friendly in 
the cosmos is inevitable; it is the natural outgrowth of his 


* For an experience of God that consisted in the spontaneous deification of a 
modern statesman, see my previous article, “Reasons for Believing in God,” Journal 
of Religion, III (1923), 598-615. 
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effort to find support for his highest endeavors by allying 
himself with the widest and worthiest social environment con- 
ceivable. 

3. To many modern thinkers nature and society between 
them exhaust the dimensions of reality. The individual is but 
a social unit, and what used to be called his “‘inner life” can 
be completely described in terms of visceral and laryngial con- 
tractions. To the medieval mind the region accessible to in- 
trospection was a whole world in itseli—‘‘the Beyond that is 
within,” as the mystics call it. All the infernal and celestial 
topography of the Divine Comedy refers allegorically to this 
inner region. It seems scarcely credible that a whole world of 
carefully described phenomena should be a pure fabrication; 
I am disposed to believe that as we moderns are superior to 
our predecessors in our knowledge of things external, so we 
are still surpassed by Dante and St. Augustine in what con- 
cerns the contents of the soul of man. Now here is a third re- 
gion in which man has always experienced the divine, and 
where the experience is still to be met. Much that the mystics 
met along the path leading in toward the ground of the soul 
must be characterized as hallucinatory; yet it is an empirical 
fact that there are resources of energy, insight, and moral 
heroism within us which are beyond the reach of our ordinary 
selves, but which religious worship makes available by its vig- 
orous “reaching down.” Let James’s essay on The Energies of 
Men suffice to substantiate this point. 

It is empirically certain, then, that at least three divine 
objects exist: the God of nature, the God of society, and the 
God within, corresponding roughly to the Father, the Logos, 
and the Holy Spirit of the Christian Trinity. It is when we 
try to conceive the exact nature of these three types of deity, 
and their relation to one another, that we pass from the realm 
of fact to the realm of hypothesis. 

Is deity one or many, personal or impersonal? We cannot 
answer these questions categorically; but this we can say: 
that certain hypotheses concerning the nature of the divine 
have already gone definitely into the discard; and the issues 
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in the great controversy are becoming progressively clearer 
with advancing knowledge. For primitive man, nature was a 
pantheon of quarreling gods, some dreadful like the god of 
lightning, some kindly like the glistening sun god. For mod- 
ern man nature has become a unity; ali her mighty energies 
are seen to be dangerous to the maladjusted and benevolent 
to the adjusted. The conception looms up—a mere hypothesis 
as yet—of one great universal cosmic energy, expressing itself 
in different shapes and at different levels of intensity. As so- 
cial science has lagged behind natural science it is more diffi- 
cult to see the laws that bind human history into a connected 
drama; and yet the thought of a divine moral order has 
haunted the mind of man, and some of the least credulous of 
our modern thinkers have believed in a “power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness,” dramatized by Mr. Wells as a 
growing God. Still vaguer are the laws that rule the world 
within; yet in spite of all these uncertainties, theistic religion 
has dared to venture upon a further hypothetical leap: it has 
identified the God of the heart with the God of society and 
history, and with the ruler of the cosmos; and it has conceived 
him in personal terms. The difficulties of this colossal concept 
are obvious; but pantheism and humanism, its chief contem- 
porary rivals, involve difficulties of their own. The problem of 
evil is more acute for pantheism than for theism; while the 
humanist buys his solution of the problem at the price of sev- 
ering man from the cosmos. If the humanist is ready to admit 
that the inner life of the individual, apparently isolated, is 
really capable of merging with the larger life of humanity, 
why may not humanity, in turn, be capable of transcending its 
apparent isolation and allying itself with some larger cosmic 
life? Here we run beyond our empirical tether; but we cannot 
avoid taking sides and living as though one of these hypothe- 
ses were the true one. Faith can never completely give way to 
knowledge in these high regions; yet a theology that is thor- 
* oughly empirical in its starting-point and candid in its desire 
to do justice to rival hypotheses may yet lead us nearer to a 
genuine knowledge of God than we dare hope at present. 
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The discovery of the highly important papyri of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas at the University of Michigan will, it may be 
hoped, act as a stimulus to investigation, not only of the text, 
but of the interpretation of this work as well. The fortunate 
discovery of such a supplement to existing textual materials 
has enough of the dramatic about it to be compelling, but it 
has not been so in the study of the messages of the book. 

Doubtless the reason for the general failure to understand 
the Shepherd of Hermas is to be found in the method of its 
study, for with hardly an exception the work has been ap- 
proached for the purpose of abstracting from it its teaching 
upon some point of doctrine or its evidence upon some feature 
of an institution. Appeal has been made to it in support of a 
theory of the attestation of the Four Gospels; its central mes- 
sage has been alleged to be a treatment of the problem of sin 
after baptism; investigators have gone to it to observe its atti- 
tude toward adoptionist Christology; and so on. 

It is hardly surprising that interest in the Shepherd has not 
survived such methods of study. As a matter of fact, so long 
as it is approached by a method which may be compared only 
to the dissection of a cadaver it is not to be expected that more 
than the exhibition of the members of a corpse may obtain. 
On the other hand it is to be hoped that methods other than 
those proper to the student of anatomy may secure more lively 
results. 

This hope exists from the fact that the Shepherd of Her- 
mas is a source for the study of the life of the early Christians 
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during one of the most important periods of Roman history. 
If the book was written, as the Muratorian fragment states, 
while Hermas’ brother, Pius, was bishop of Rome, its appear- 
ance was somewhere near the middle of the second century; 
and if, as appears to be likely, it was composed in different 
parts at different times, the several sections cover an extended 
period before the publication of the entire work, so that the 
Shepherd reflects the Christian life as it was lived during the 
second phase of the development of the Empire, that phase 
which, inaugurated by Trajan, was advanced by Hadrian and 
continued through the reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

This was a time of basic changes in the Empire, as the in- 
fluence of the provinces came to be felt even more powerfully 
than that of Italy. It was the time of the new organization of 
the army, of the development of the great corps of adminis- 
trators of the provinces, of the growth of the Roman law, and 
of important reforms in the methods of the collection of in- 
ternal revenue. During the period the power of the emperor 
increased and the prestige of the senate waned. A closely knit 
nation of provinces emerged, over which the emperor main- 
tained his close personal supervision. During the period basic- 
ally important changes in the social order occurred, as the 
rise in the position of the freedmen at once met and furthered 
the shift in the commercial organization of the Empire which 
was steadily becoming more necessary. Certain changes in the 
distribution of wealth operated to effect deep-seated differ- 
ences in the status of social groups. The period of Hermas was 
one of peace for the Christians of Rome, while its later stages 
saw the rise of the Apologies addressed to the state. It was 
thus the period in which the Christian movement had the 
growth which enabled it, in the third century, to cope with 
organized opposition with some possibility of success. 

As a source for so important a situation, it is to be hoped 
that the Shepherd of Hermas may be studied for what it tells 
of the ways in which the Christian communities met their 
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share of the problems presented by the play of these signifi- 


cant forces which were effecting such basic changes. 

It is, indeed, with the purpose of control that the messages 
of the book are presented. While, in apparent naiveté, Her- 
mas enunciates his teachings so as to make them seem to be 
directed to himself and his family, it is obvious that his real 
purpose is to instruct his fellows. His instruction is quite prac- 
tical; he looks back to a period of persecution from which the 
communities have emerged, and forward to another such 
rather vaguely expected in the future. The crux of the matter 
is his message in view of what has happened since the last, and 
what he foresees may happen in the coming persecution. For 
while the time is peaceful, the internal developments made 
possible by this peace have made his problem. As he writes, 
no danger of the breaking of the peace impends; the danger is 
rather that the cessation of the purifying fire of persecution 
has permitted certain unhealthful parasitical bodies to live on 
within the communities. 

What appears to be the central problem of Hermas is a 
condition which he calls “double-mindedness,” a condition of 
such seriousness that his attention returns to it again and 
again. What he means by double-mindedness is not easy to 
define; the condition implies a variety of aspects. In the first 
place it appears not infrequently as he mentions persecution: 
‘You escaped great tribulation through your faith, and be- 
cause you were not double-minded when you saw so great a 
beast” (Vis. 4:2:4). Other references are more explicit: 
“Some were apostates to the end... . they blasphemed 
the Lord and denied him. And many of them were double- 
minded” (Sim. 8:8:3a). Again, “the double-minded and 
those who have the Lord on their lips but do not have him in 
their hearts .. . . are neither alive nor dead. Therefore they 
are like the double-minded, for . . . . the double-minded, when 
they hear of affliction, become idolaters through their coward- 
ice, and they were ashamed of the name of the Lord” (Sim. 


9:21:I-4). 
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But double-mindedness is not merely an attitude resulting 
from failure in persecution. Its various aspects point directly 
to that lack of unanimity and unity which is the danger of any 
social group. Sometimes double-mindedness appears frankly 
to be an attitude of doubt, as, for instance, in the following 
reference: ‘He said to me, ‘Remove from yourself double- 
mindedness, and do not be at all double-minded. . .. . For those 
who have doubts toward God, these are the double-minded. 

. . But they who are perfect in faith . . . . are double- 
minded in nothing. .. . . Therefore purify your heart from 
double-mindedness, but put on faith... .. This double- 
mindedness .. . . uproots many from the faith. .... Despise 
this double-mindedness, and master it in every act” (Mand. 


‘ It is not to be thought, however, that double-mindedness 
is solely an intellectual matter. In this case, as elsewhere, 
Hermas is looking at the practical aspect. What makes his 
situation serious, as he sees it, is that the vacillation implied 
in the attitude is tending to break down the integrity of the 
religious community and to effect schisms. The problem 
emerges as follows: Of one group it is said, “These are dou- 
ble-minded and evil speakers, and are never at peace with 
themselves, but are always making schisms” (Sim. 8:7:2). 
Again, he is told “if any of them turn again to schism he shall 
be cast out from the Tower (i.e., the church), and shall lose 
his life” (Sim. 8:7:5). Farther on in the same teaching it is 
said, ‘Among the schismatics and lawbreakers there is death”’ 
(Sim. 8:7:6). Repentance is offered to some as an inducement 
to return to obedience: ‘Some of them were double-minded 
and were schismatic; these have repentance if they repent 
quickly, and do not remain in their pleasures; but if they 
continue in their deeds, these also procure death for them- 
selves” (Sim. 8:8:5). Still farther on Hermas is told that 
“others were double-minded and made schisms among them- 
selves” (Sim. 8:9:4). Some were more guilty than others: 
“Some of them were double-minded, and some in their double- 
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mindedness made a great schism” (Sim. 8:10:2). But finally 
Hermas is told of the future: “So the church of God shall be, 
after it has been purified, and the wicked and hypocrites and 
blasphemers and double-minded and doers of various wicked- 
ness have been rejected from it. After these have been re- 
jected the church of God shall be one body, one spirit, one 
faith, one love, and the Son of God shall rejoice and be glad in 
them, when he has received his people in purity” (Sim. 9:18: 
3,4). Consequently, the angel of repentance exhorts: ‘Be of 
one spirit, and put away these evil schisms, and take them 
away from yourselves” (Sim. 9:31:4). 

To the church which has long been known as Roman the 
ultimate test has been the effectiveness of her control to the 
point where no one of her people nor any group may remain 
within her communion and refuse to accept her authority. 


That this was true of the Roman church of an earlier day is 
definitely known from the time when it is known to have 


achieved something like catholicity, for example, from the 


time of Irenaeus. But one of the important messages of the 
Shepherd of Hermas is his earlier grappling with exactly this 


problem. From his method of treating it something may be 


learned of the subsequent technique of contro). 
As has been shown, the Shepherd pictures a religious body 


in which the unity of the group is broken by differing atti- 


tudes, by a lack of unanimity which is exhibited not merely 
in intellectual matters, but, what is more serious, also in mat- 


ters of discipline; when pressure threatens some individuals 


retreat; when it moves to so open a situation as persecution 
some deny; and when it pleases some they secede and effect 


schisms. Hermas calls this, somewhat indefinitely, double- 


mindedness. What causes the attitude which is so named? 
What were the forces in Roman life current at this time which 


were tending to cause the breakup of the unity of the social 
group? 

What appears to be the force which seems to Hermas to be 
the most directly operative was the influence of business and 
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wealth. This is a problem to which he constantly returns. For 
example, to take one of the most serious situations, wealth and 
business induce denial when persecution comes. This is shown 
in Hermas’ vision of the building of the church. One type of 
stone being used symbolizes those “who have faith, but also 
the riches of this world. When persecution comes, because of 
their wealth and because of business they deny their Lord 
When.... their wealth, which leads their souls astray, 
shall be cut off from them, then they will be useful to God. 
For just as the round stone cannot be square unless something 
be cut off and taken away from it, so too they who have riches 
in this world cannot be useful to the Lord unless their wealth 
be cut away from them” (Vis. 3:6:5,6). Again, a parable in 
which various sticks are the figures has this feature: “Those 
who gave up their sticks half green and half dry, these are 
those who are concerned with business and do not cleave to 
the saints; for this reason half of them is alive and half is dead. 
. . . . Some of them were apostates to the end... .. Be- 
cause of their business they blasphemed the Lord and denied 
him” (Sim. 8:12). 

One effect of such preoccupation with business is the neg- 
lect of the intellectual aspect of the religious life. The Man- 
dates naturally present this item, as foNows: “But even when 
they listen concerning the Godhead and truth, their mind is 
taken up with their business, and they understand nothing 
properly” (Mand. 10:1:5). “Just as good vineyards, when 
they meet with neglect, are made barren by the thorns and 
various weeds, so men who have believed and fall into these 
many occupations as have been mentioned previously are de- 
ceived in their understanding and understand nothing com- 
pletely about righteousness” (Mand. 10:1:5). “Those who 
have never inquired concerning the truth, nor made search 
concerning the Godhead, but have only faith, and are mixed 
up with business and riches and heathen friendships and many 
other occupations of this world—such as are intent upon these 


do not understand the parables of the Godhead, for they are 
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darkened by their deeds, and are corrupted and become ster- 
ile” (Mand. 10:1:4). 

Doubtless the intellectual aspects of the situation are of 
the lesser importance, for the more serious effect is the tend- 
ency of wealth and business to break down the social soli- 
darity. This is to be noted in the citation before made, where 
those who in business connections have “heathen friendships” 
are specially liable to corruption, and “those who are con- 
cerned with business and do not cleave to the saints” are ob- 
vious examples, at least as Hermas sees it. In this matter, too, 
there are varying degrees of culpability, as the force of wealth 
affected the churchmen differently. For example, ‘“These .. . 
did not deceive their Lord and were not betrayers of the ser- 
vants of God, but because of the lust of gain they played the 
hypocrite”; i.e., business caused a temporary withdrawal in 
certain situations where social disapproval attached to adher- 
ence to the Christian group (Sim, 9:19:3). In such situations 
there seems to have been a tendency for those primarily inter- 
ested in business to form their associations in line with this 
interest: “Of them are those who are rich and are mixed up 
with many affairs of business . . . . those then who are en- 
gaged in many and various businesses do not cleave to the 
servants of God, but are choked by their work and go astray. 
And the rich cleave with difficulty to the servants of God” 
(Sim. 9:20!1-3). 

The data observable in Hermas which have to do with the 
sharing of goods are also instructive as illustrating the func- 
tion of charity as a phase of church discipline. The reluctance 
to share wea)th is to be noted in the foregoing reference: The 
rich cleave with difficulty to their fellow-Christians, “fearing 
that they will be asked for something by them.” With this 
compare the following: ‘“‘So this lack of sharing is harmful to 
you who are rich and do not share with the poor... . . Let 
they who have overabundance seek out those who are hungry. 

. See to it, then, you who rejoice in your wealth, that 


the dasittate do not groan, and their groans go up to the Lord, 
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and you with your goods be shut outside the doors of the 
tower,” i.e., the completed church (Vis. 3:9:4, 5). Such per- 


sons as are reluctant to comply with the customary standards 
of charity are to be disciplined: ‘Their riches have hidden 


them a little from the truth and darkened them. .... The 


Lord . . . . commanded their wealth to be cut down, yet not 
to be wholly taken away from them, that they may be able to 


do some good with that which was left them” (Sim. 9:30: 
4,§). “This world and the vanities of their riches must be cut 
away from them, and then they wil) be meet for the Kingdom 
of God” (Sim. 9:31:2). It would appear from the Shepherd 
of Hermas that the idealistic picture of Christian charity 
which is alleged to have characterized the early Christians 
‘was marred by certain exceptions to the general rule. For 
- Hermas, at any rate, if the rule were maintained it demanded 
close attention to the disciplinary means of control. 

It may indeed be that Hermas is an extremist in his atti- 
- tude toward wealth and business. Certainly some groups 
among the early Christians must have been such, else there 
would have been no public to have acted as the efficient cause 
of the so-called Ebionite tendency of the Third Gospel. How- 
ever this may have been in the case of Hermas, it is well to put 
his attitude toward wealth and business over against the social 
situation known to have obtained with special acuteness in his 
particular time. If he developed these attitudes in the years 
between 140 and 154, they represent impressions of a critic of 
the society of Rome during the period of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius. This was exactly the period when the rdéle of the 
freedman became of special importance; the time when the 
tradition which denied to the patrician families the right to 
engage in trade was, due to the rapid changes in the economic 
situation, steadily impoverishing the older families and lifting 
to positions of wealth the xouveaux riches of the lower classes. 
If no other factor be considered, let one picture to himself 
what Hermas and the people of his day saw when they looked 
into the valley in which the gray marble of the old Forum 
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was enriched by the new extensions of Augustus, Vespasian, 
Nerva, and Trajan, and up to the hills where gleamed in the 
sunlight the palaces and, over against them, the temples of 
the Capitoline. Hermas doubtless saw the exterior of Had- 
rian’s beautiful temple to Venus and Roma; but probably his 
horror of idolatry was such that he had scruples which for- 
bade his entering it or the recently rebuilt Pantheon. How- 
ever, he knew of some whose very scruples were the cause of 
their involuntary sight of the interior of the great amphithea- 
ter. In short, the public buildings in Hermas’ day were at their 
zenith of beauty and magnificence, and were as a group an 
unmistakable index of the Empire’s wealth, if not its pros- 
perity. It should go without saying that in the day when the 
wealth of the Empire was at its height, this wealth, especially 
in the capital city, had worked deep changes in the social 
standards of the people. It is hardly to be expected that in 
such a changing world the constituency of the churches would 
be unaffected. It is against such a background as this that the 
teaching of Hermas concerning wealth and business obtain 


their force. 

Perhaps as instructive an example as any is that which 
forms the beginning of the first Similitude, for this clearly ex- 
hibits the balance of values upon which Hermas depends to 
bring his readers or hearers to an obedient acceptance of his 


point of view. Hermas is told that he is of a group who are 


living in a strange country, for your city is far from this city. If, then, 
you know your city, in which you are going to dwell, why do you here 
prepare lands and costly establishments and buildings and vain dwell- 
ings? He, therefore, who prepares these things for this city is not able 
to return to his own city. O foolish and double-minded and wretched 
man, do you not understand that all these things are foreign to you, and 
are under the power of another? For the Lord of this city will say, “I do 
not wish you to dwell in my city, but go out from this city, because you 
do not use my law.” If, then, you have fields and dwellings and many 
other possessions, when you are cast out by him what will you do with 
your land and house and the other things which you have prepared for 
yourself? For the Lord of this country justly says to you, “Either use 
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my law or go out from my country.” What, then, are you going to do, 
seeing that you have a law in your own city? Will you because of your 
fields and other possessions altogether deny your law, and walk in the 
law of this city? Take heed that it be not unprofitable to deny your law, 
for if you wish to return back to your city you will not be received, be- 
cause you have denied the law of your city, and you will be excluded 
from it. Take heed, then; make no further preparations for yourself be- 
yond a sufficient competence for yourself, as though you were living in a 
foreign country, and be ready, in order that, whenever the master of this 
city wishes to expel you for resisting his law, you may go out from his city 
and joyfully follow your own law without haughtiness (Sim. 1: 1: 1-6). 


This may be a parable, but surely no disciple is so dull and 
slow of heart to understand that he must beg to have the par- 
able declared unto him! The evident fact is that though the 
religious group is to a degree becoming socially and econom- 
ically integrated into the organization current in its time, 
Hermas represents the point of view that such integration 
should be altogether non-permanent. It is an integration 
which is liable at any moment to be uprooted, and Hermas is 
desirous that when disturbance should come, the adherents of 
the religious group should be unincumbered with real prop- 
erty, lest the choice of values be in favor of “this city,” and the 
adherent of the religious group loose his allegiance to the ideal 
values. Should he cleave to the economic group, and by this 
cleavage adopt the loyalties and attitudes of this group, there 
would ensue that disruption of the integrity of the religious 
group which Hermas fears. 

As a matter of fact, it is exactly such disruption which 
Hermas sees as having already, in some features, taken place. 
Reference has been made to those schismatics over whom Her- 
mas attempts to exert some control, and to those whose wealth 
has led to friendships with certain of the heathen. It will be 
remembered that he speaks of “those who . . . . are mixed 
up with . . . . heathen friendships and many other occupa- 
tions of the world, such . . . . are corrupted and become 
sterile” (Mand. 10:1:4). Elsewhere he mentions “others who 
lived to the end with the heathen and were corrupted by the 
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vainglory of the heathen, and were apostates from God, and 
did the deeds of the heathen” (Sim. 8:9:3). A complaint of 
the Similitudes is to the effect that “in this world neither 
righteous nor sinners are apparent, but all are alike... .. 
For just as in the winter the trees which have shed their leaves 
are alike, and it is not apparent which are dry and which are 
alive, so in this world neither the righteous nor the sinners are 
apparent, but all are alike” (Sim. 3:2:3). 

On the other hand, in other connections the work does not 
confess to inability to distinguish between groups. One teach- 
ing is to the effect that some were “faithful, but became rich 
and in honor among the heathen; then they put on great 
haughtiness and became high-minded and abandoned the 
truth, and did not cleave to the righteous, but lived together 
with the heathen, and this way pleased them better. But they 
were not apostates from God, but remained in the faith, but 
without doing the works of the faith. Many, then, of them re- 
pented..... But others lived to the end with the heathen. 
. . . « These were reckoned with the heathen. And others 
were double-minded, and made schisms among themselves” 
(Sim. 8:9:1-4). The same variation in the types of secession 
from the main religious group which is observable in other 
matters is to be noted in this connection: ‘They who have 
denied and have not turned to the Lord, but have become bar- 
ren and deserted, by not cleaving to the servants of God, but 
keeping alone, they are destroying their own souls” (Sim. 9: 
26:3); here is a group of whom it is not said that they were 
associating with the heathen, but who, withdrawing from fel- 
lowship with the believers, remain by themselves. Another 
group consists of “those who . . . . had belief only, but did 
the deeds of wickedness, but they were never apostates from 
God” (Sim. 8:10:3); in other words, they were unfaithful. 

Surely it need not be labored that in these matters the 
teaching of Hermas was purely practical. His lessons were 
solely for the purpose of control. It is with the expectation 
that he can exercise control that he makes the exhortation: 
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“But abstain from much business, and you will do no sin. For 
those who do much business also sin much, being engrossed in 
their business, and serving the Lord in nothing... .. Butif 
anyone be occupied with but one business he can serve the 
Lord also” (Sim. 4:5:7). What distresses him is that atten- 
tion to wealth and business not only leads to private sin on the 
part of the guilty individual, but, to use modern terminology, 
the tendency to permit the integration of the faithful into the 
economic and social organization was tending to break down 
the unity of the group. Now, Hermas does not propose to sit 
idly by and watch this take place. He appears to entertain the 
possibility that the matter may be brought to the mind of the 
people concerned in such a way that the drift toward break-up 
may be prevented. Therefore he recounts his visions, reports 
his mandates, and details his parables. He is a messenger of 
the church, and his messages are to the children of the church 
for their direction and her welfare. 

This conveniently leads to the discussion of the matter 
which is usually regarded as the central teaching of the Shep- 
herd, namely, the data concerning the believer’s sin and re- 
pentance. Hermas has a great deal to say about keeping the 
commandments, “living to God,” etc., and also much about 
sin, breaking the commandments, and the possibility of re- 
pentance. Indeed, he pictures his mentor, the Shepherd, as the 
angel who is in charge of repentance, and it is from the Shep- 
herd that he learns the most significant lessons which he passes 
on to his fellow-believers. As it seems, that which vitiates the 
value of most of the discussion of the teaching of Hermas 
about these matters is that it is altogether doctrinaire, and 
Hermas is taken as the source for a highly theoretical teaching 
about abstract subjects. But his lessons are always practical. 
His problems came to him from an objective or even a com- 
mon-sense observation of people, and the crux of the matter 
for him was by no means the nature of sin and repentance, but 
the actual difficulties occasioned the churches by the behavior 
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of their members, namely, the task of the exercise of discipline 
by the churches in the interest of control. 

For example, in the Mandates Hermas relates how he is 
shown that in view of a person’s weakness and the devil’s sub- 
tlety it is provided that should one sin after becoming a — 
churchman he is allowed one repentance (Mand. 4:3). The 
same teaching occurs also in the Visions, and here the connec- 
tion of the church in the matter appears. A characteristic 
message comes in a book which he first copied and afterward 
came to understand. In it he was told to take the message first 
to his family, but he is also directed to take it to the church; 
for after he has ‘“made known these words to them... . all 
the sins which they have formerly committed shall be forgiven 
them... . up to this day, if they repent with their whole 
heart. | But] if there be sin after this day has been fixed, they 
shall find no salvation, for repentance for the just has an end; 
the days of repentance have been fulfilled for all the saints, 
but for the heathen repentance is open until the last day. 
. . . . The leaders of the church [must] reform their ways in 
righteousness . . . .” (Vis. 2:2:4-6). After receiving the 
message Hermas had a vision in which he was told that the 
ancient lady who gave him the book was not the Sibyl, as he 
had supposed, but the church; he was told further to write the 
messages into two little books, one for Clement, who was to 
send it abroad to other cities, another to Grapte, who was to 
exhort the widows and orphans; Hermas himself was to read 
it with the elders who were in charge of the church. Another 
vision comes, the long message of the building of the tower, 
which represents the church. Several times in this vision occur 
teachings which are to the effect that different materials going 
into the building are of varying value, and that the possibility 
of being used depended upon repentance while there was yet 
time, i.e., before the building of the tower (the church) was 
completed. The same figure, with similar meaning, is used in 
the Similitudes (e.g., Sim. 9:26:6, 10:4:4). 

Attention to these data, with the many others which illu- 
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mine the same subject, will show that by repentance Hermas 
does not mean the mere attitude of remorseful determination 
to change one’s way. Repentance as he sees it is a process of 
discipline in which affliction and punishment play their parts. 
One example will abundantly illustrate this: ““Do you think 
that the sins of those who repent are immediately forgiven? 
By no means; but he who repents must torture his own soul, 
and be humble in all his deeds, and be afflicted with many 
divers afflictions. And if he endure the afflictions which come 
upon him, he who created all things . . . . will have compas- 
sion . .. . upon him, and will give him some measure of 
healing, and this in every case when he sees that the heart of 
the penitent is clean from every evil deed” (Sim. 7:4-7). 

In the process of repentance the role of the church is of im- 
mense importance. As Hermas sees it, it is not possible for 
anyone to “live to God” (his expression for salvation) outside 
obedient relation to the church. This is where the practical 
point of his teaching enters. It is the church, figured in the vi- 
sion of the ancient lady who became ever younger, who first 
gives him the teaching and tells him to take it to the church. 
What is expressed in this paper by capital and lower-case let- 
ters would doubtless have shaped itself to Hermas by the idea, 
familiar to every Roman, of the genius, the double; Hermas 
learned from the (ideal) Church the means of control which he 
is to take to the (local) church. It is the figure of the tower 
(the Church) by means of which he articulates many of his 
teachings about the present condition of the church and fore- 
casts those few hints which he has about the future. Some idea 
of his attitude toward the church, both as a value and as a fac- 
tor in the lives of her adherents, may readily be noted: “Hear, 
then, why the tower has been built upon the water: because 
your life was saved and shall be saved through water, and the 
tower has been founded by the utterance of the almighty and 
glorious Name, and is being maintained by the unseen power 
of the Master” (Vis. 3:3:5). Referring to a beast which ap- 


peared in a vision he was told, ““You did well to escape it (i.e., 
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persecution) . . . . because you cast your care upon God, 
and opened your heart to the Lord, believing that salvation 
can be found through nothing save through the great and glor- 
ious Name” (Vis. 4:2:4). In the first vision, mediated by the 
church, he is told, “Lo! the God of the powers . . . . created 
the world . . . . by his own wisdom and forethought created 
his holy church, which he also blessed—Lo! he changes the 
heavens and the mountains and the hills and the seas and all 
things are becoming smooth for his chosen ones, to give them 
the promise which he made with great glory and joy, if they 
keep the ordinances of God which they received with great 
faith” (Vis. 1:3:4). 

It is not difficult to arrive at the conclusion that these data, 
appearing as the social product of a community whose genius 
has ever been discipline and control, are not doctrinaire opin- 
ions upon theoretical subjects. Hermas’ idea of repentance is 
that of a process of discipline, covering a period of time, and 
under the guidance of the church. Professor Lake is doubtless 
correct in saying of it, “It is the beginning of the great Cath- 
olic system of penance, which it is so difficult to estimate at its 
full value because of its corruption and exploitation in the 
Middle Ages. .... It had much to do with producing in the 
next century a church which, in spite of persecution, ulti- 
mately won the assent of the best part of the Roman world.” 
Compare on this point also Lelong: “It is without doubt un- 
der the influence of the Shepherd that the ideas of indulgence 
made such rapid progress in the church during the second half 
of the second century. .... The Shepherd thus had the 
good fortune to mark the first and most important moment in 
the troubled history of penance; it is he who opened, in the 
wall of rigorism, the breach which Pope Callixtus and S. Cyp- 
rian had but to enlarge during the following century.” 

Hermas’ use of the church as a source of his revelations is 
one of the unique features of the work. Indeed, this is a fea- 


1Lake, Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity, 9x. 
* Lelong, Les Peres Apostoliques, IV, Le Pasteur d’Hermas, vii. 
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ture which marks it as untypical of the class of apocalypses. 
In it the function of the church as teacher makes its entry into 
a new type of literature. While, of course, it had not been un- 
common for a given local church to undertake to teach another 
such group, here the church occupies the exalted position 
which in the apocalypse is given to God, or to some unique 
character of the heroic past; in Hermas the church herself 
mediates many of the teachings. This is true of no other apoca- 
lypse. As a matter of fact, although the Muratorian li:. 
groups the Shepherd with the Apocalypse of John and that of 


Peter as a third apocalypse, it requires but little study of the 
work to demonstrate that it does not belong to this literary 


class, at least on the basis of the norm developed in Judaism 
and in earlier Christianity. As has been pointed out else- 
where,’ Hermas is not a typical apocalypse, since it exhibits 
such modifications by its Hellenistic environment as sharply to 
mark it off from such works as I Enoch or IV Ezra. It is apoca- 
lyptic practically only in so far as it utilizes revelation as 
epistemological method. Hermas himself has been called a 
prophet; but in his case the term connotes as little of the pre- 
dictive element as was the case with the Old Testament 
nebiim. 

The Shepherd of Hermas is a book of discipline. As such 
doubtless its usefulness has been great. Written in an era of 
peace between persecutions, it was designed to meet a situa- 
tion which experience showed was acute whenever it obtained. 
It was not the days of persecution which were dangerous for 
the church, but the days of peace. To be sure, when persecu- 
tion threatened there were many who were ready to fall away, 
but these were persons who had come into the community 
when days of peace made this easy. It was in the days of 
peace that ease, wealth, and luxury brought problems to the 
churches, and chief among these problems was that of disci- 
pline. Hermas, when seen against the background of the 


* Riddle, “From Apocalypse to Martyrology,” Anglican Theological Review, 
IX, No. 3 (1927), 260-80; cf. especially pp. 275ff. 
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Rome of the second quarter of the second century, becomes 
lighted up as a living background revives it. Its character 
as a book of discipline readily explains such a phenomenon as 
its circulation in Egypt, where the ascetic aspects of Chris- 


tianity were developed at an early date. And, finally, it will 
be by the perception of the character of the work as a book of 


discipline that its messages will be discovered by modern 


scholarship. 
In fine, if it be agreed that the Shepherd of Hermas de- 


serves more attention than it has received at the hands of 


modern scholarship, it should be apparent that investigation 
is necessary on those lines which seek to discover its messages 


by reference to the factors of contemporary Roman society. 


Much is to be learned, for the work was produced at a time 
when significant changes in Roman society were taking place. 


The church made her way by making such adjustments as 


were necessary in view of these changes, and by acquiring 
such technique of control over her adherents that she not only 


survived the social changes, but presently assumed a position 


of leadership when the existing political, economic, and mili- 
tary institutions proved to be insufficient for their share of the 


momentous problems of Roman life. If religious leaders to- 
day are desirous of acquiring an intelligent technique in the 
use of religion in social control, it may be that they may learn 
much from the somewhat prosy messages of the Shepherd of 


Hermas. 


SOME RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE 
KANSAS STRUGGLE 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
University of Chicago 


The study of American religious history is not only impor- 
tant and profitable for its own sake, but also because of the 
sidelights and even direct illumination which such study will 
throw upon the social, economic, and political life of the na- 
tion. I propose in this paper to treat one of the most familiar 
and dramatic incidents in American history from what I term, 
for want of a better word, the religious angle, with the hope 
that such a treatment may serve as an illustration of what 
may be expected, in a general way, from such an approach. 

Negro slavery, as an economic and political problem for 
the thirty years previous to the Civil War, is familiar enough 
to us. We think of it in terms of the Wilmot Proviso, of the 
Compromise of 1850, of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and the 
Dred Scott Decision; or economically in terms of the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, of the rapid increase in cotton culture, 
and of the rising value of slaves, and the growing importance 
of the cotton export trade. But running along parallel with 
these outstanding political and economic facts are such hap- 
penings as the slavery schism in the churches, with the result- 
ing strengthening of antislavery sentiment in the northern 
churches, and pro-slavery sentiment in the southern churches; 
the struggle between the churches North and South for the 
retention of the border, and the rise of religious antislavery 
propaganda. All these are parts of the same stupendous hu- 
man drama which was being enacted on the great stage of the 
American republic in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
To understand this absorbing drama in all its many parts we 
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must not alone be students of the politics and economics of 
cotton culture, but likewise faithful students of the social and 
religious changes of the time. 

When Stephen Arnold Douglas, United States Senator 
from Illinois, and chairman of the committee on territories, 
introduced his measure for the organization of two new terri- 
tories, Kansas and Nebraska, on January 24, 1854, and pro- 
viding also for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise line, a 
stage was thereby set for the enactment of a drama which had 
been in preparation for more than two decades. Not least in 
importance in the formulation of this drama was the slavery 
schism in the great democratic churches which had taken 


place just ten years previous. 


I 


Since the division of the Baptist and Methodist churches 
in 1844 over the issue of slavery, the churches North and 
South had been contending for the newer sections of the 
southwest. In fact, a border warfare went on in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, and Texas for ten years previous to 
the introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska bill into the United 
States Senate. This border conflict took the form of disputes 
over church properties, as in Maysville, Kentucky, where a 
Methodist congregation was divided, one faction adhering to 
the northern church and the other to the southern, the dispute 
finally getting into the courts, and eventually reaching the 
Court of Appeals, where the Church South won the case.* In 
Missouri, especially, the conflicts were numerous and bitter. 
A small minority of the ministers of the Missouri conference 
of the Methodist church attempted to keep that conference 
with the North, though only fourteen members voted to re- 
main with the antislavery church. Several congregations in 
St. Louis were in hopeless confusion over the same issue, while 
the northern minorities were urged to stand firm by their 


*C. B. Swaney, Episcopal Methodism and Slavery (Boston, 1926), p. 164; also 
Methodist Quarterly Review, I, 456. 
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northern brethren, and a new church paper, the Central 
Christian Advocate, under the able but extremely partisan 
editorship of Dr. Charles Elliott, was established in St. Louis 
to further the interests of the northern church in the disputed 
territory.” Attempts were made to stop the circulation of 
northern church papers in western Virginia and Missouri by 
appeal to the courts on the ground that they were dangerous 
and incendiary publications.’ In several instances northern 
preachers were actually run out of the country.* 

Even the Wyandott Indians, then living at the forks of 
the Missouri and Kansas rivers in what is now eastern Kan- 
sas, and among whom a Methodist church organization had 
existed for many years, were divided over the question of their 
church allegiance.’ In September, 1848, this Indian congre- 
gation had voted on the question and a majority had favored 
the Church South. The northern adherents, however, were 
not satisfied with this decision, and attempts were made to re- 
verse it. After these attempts had failed the Indian congrega- 
tion sent word to the Indian Agent requesting that “he keep 
out of our territory those reverend disturbers of the nation,” 
while the non-Christian Indians among them were so dis- 
gusted with the whole matter that they decided that mission- 
aries of both churches should be expelled from their tribe.° 

These facts are perhaps sufficient to indicate that border 
warfare did not wait for the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill in 1854, but that a most bitter conflict was in progress 
for a decade previous to the passage of that measure, and 
that, too, on the very borders of Kansas; and it does not re- 
quire an overplus of historical imagination to connect the 


? Swaney, p. 165. 

* Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Church (1844), p. 140. 

“For accounts of this border conflict, see Elliott, Southwestern Methodism, for 
the northern slant, and Leftwich, Martyrdom in Missouri (2 vols.) for the southern 
slant. 

*W. W. Sweet, Circuit-Rider Days along the Ohio (New York, 1922); chapter 
iv in this volume gives an account of the formation of the Wyandott mission. 


° Kansas State Historical Collections, 1X, 217-19. See also Swaney, p. 166. 
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border conflict before 1854 with that which took place after 
the organization of the territory of Kansas. 

One of the most notable results of the slavery schism in 
the churches was the rapid increase along all lines of church 
activity in both North and South. “Revivals, educational 
movements, and missionary zeal were the fruits of the ‘refor- 
mation.’’” Within ten years after the split the Southern Bap- 
tists were as numerous as the united church had been in 1844, 
and contributed within the first thirteen years after the divi- 
sion seven times as much for home missions as they had given 
in the same number of years preceding.* The same activity 
characterized the Methodists South, and within ten years 
they had added a net increase in membership of 150,000.° 
Home-missionary activity likewise characterized the South- 
ern Methodists, and there was a great interest, particularly in 
missions to Negroes and Indians. The old restraint in the mat- 
ter of their attitude toward slavery which had existed in the 
united churches before 1844 was now completely thrown off, 
and in both North and South they became aggressive and de- 
nominationally conscious to an exaggerated degree. “Loyalty 
to one’s own church came to be regarded as a virtue, and this 
virtue was emphasized even at the expense of the love for all 
Christian brethren.” 

Once divided, the churches threw caution, in — to 
their position on slavery, to the winds, and onal became em- 
phatic in its denunciation of the other. These were the years 
during which the southern churches exalted slavery to the po- 
sition of a divine institution, while in the North the churches 
tended to go to the opposite extreme in their condemnation. 


*W. E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict (Boston, 1915), p. 145. 

* Newman, History of the Baptist Church in the United States (New York, 
1915), P. 455- 

® Alexander, Methodists, South, pp. 57, 62. 


* Wentz, Significant Parallels between Church History and Political History in 
the United States (pamphlet), p. 13. Professor Wentz points out that during this 
period denominational histories greatly outnumber general works; it was a period 
of heated controversy and unbrotherly strife (p. 14). 
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Slavery became the question par excellence of the pulpit and 
the church press, and hardly an issue of a church paper in 
either section but gave some space in its columns to the all 
absorbing question.** 

These are facts which must be taken into consideration if 
we are fully to understand the Kansas struggle; indeed, the 
churches contributed among the strongest influences which 
brought on that dramatic contest, though their part in it may 
not now seem particularly creditable. 


II 
The churches and church people generally throughout the 


North were greatly aroused over the introduction into Con- 
gress of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. ‘‘Perhaps no measure be- 
fore Congress ever excited more thoroughly the moral and re- 
ligious sentiments of the nation.’”* Hundreds of petitions, 
memorials, resolutions, and remonstrances poured in upon 
Congress. They came from individual churches, organiza- 
tions of ministers, as presbyteries, Methodist conferences, and 
yearly meetings of the Friends; from hundreds of clergymen 
of the northwestern states, from ministers of different denomi- 
nations in and about New York. The most impressive of these 
petitions was one signed by 3,050 New England clergymen, 
addressed to Congress assembled.” This resolution protests 
against the bill as a great moral wrong and as a breach of faith, 
“eminently unjust to the moral principles of the community 
and subversive of all confidence in national engagements; as 
a measure full of danger to the peace and even existence of 
our beloved union, and exposing us to the righteous judgments 
of the Almighty.” The presentation of this clergymen’s peti- 


“W.W. Sweet, Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 
1912), P. 34- 


2 Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slavery Power in America, II, 303. 

* McMaster, History of the People of the United States, VIII, 201; also Jour- 
nal of the Senate, 33rd Cong., rst session; also Eli Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, 
p. 123. Also A. W. Crandall (Doctor’s thesis, University of Pennsylvania, MS.) 
“The Republican Party—First Struggle for National Control,” chap. i). 
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tion embarrassed Senator Everett, and soon led to his resigna- 
tion, which gave opportunity for Charles Sumner to become 
the mouthpiece of Massachusetts and New England anti- 
slavery sentiment in the Senate. 

The religious press of the North gave large space to the 
discussion of the bill, and declared in no uncertain terms 
against it.’* One religious editor stated, ““To admit or tolerate 
slavery in the territories . . . . justifies the reproaches of 
the civilized world upon the people of the United States.’”° 
Theodore Parker characterized the bill as ‘a most infamous 
thing,””® while the Maine conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church termed the measure a “wicked act . . . . and 
an insult to the moral sentiment of a free people.””” On July 
13, 1854, an anti-Nebraska church convention met in Indian- 
apolis which adopted resolutions condemning the violation of 
the Missouri Compromise, while a group of pious women in 
Alliance, Ohio, sewed thirty three-cent pieces between two 
sheets of gauze and sent them to Douglas accompanied by a 
letter of protest against his action and closing with the words, 
‘“May you receive the thirty pieces of silver sent herewith as 
an evidence of the consideration in which we hold you, and 
ere you follow the last act of Judas, may you repent in deepest 
sackcloth this most nefarious betrayal of liberty.’’** 

Such criticism coming from clergymen and church organi- 
zations very naturally stung Douglas and the supporters of 
his bill to bitter reply. In a speech delivered in the Senate im- 
mediately after the presentation of the memorial of the 3,050 
New England clergymen, Douglas said, “It [petition] is pre- 


sented by a denomination of men calling themselves preachers 


** Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), March 1, 1854. 

% Christian Advocate (New York), March 2, 1854. 

*° John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker (New York, 1864), 
TI, 156. 

* Minutes of the Maine Conference (1854), quoted in Swaney, Episcopal Meth- 
odism and Slavery, p. 273. 

* Herrick and Sweet, History of the North Indiana Conference (Indianapolis, 


1917), pp. 45-46. 
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of the Gospel, who have come forward with an atrocious false- 
hood and an atrocious calumny against the Senate, desecrated 
the pulpit, and prostrated the sacred desk to the miserable 
and corrupting influences of party politics. I doubt very 
much,” he continued, “whether there is a body of men in 
America who combine so much profound ignorance on the 
question upon which they attempt to enlighten the Senate as 
this same body of preachers.”*® Senator Mason, characteriz- 
ing the petitioning ministers, stated, “Of all others, they are 
the most encroaching, and, as a body, arrogant class of men.” 
Senator Butler declared that “when the clergy quit the prov- 
ince assigned them... . going about as agitators .... 
they divest themselves of all the respect that I can give them.” 
Others took much the same position, one statesman declaring 
“that the waters of the pools of politics are infinitely more pel- 
lucid and pure and cheering and refreshing than the pool 
which surrounds their stagnant waters of theology.” 

The southern church press generally came forward to the 
support of Mr. Douglas and the Kansas-Nebraska bill, though 
not a few took the position that the whole matter was a polit- 
ical measure, and therefore the church had no right to express 
itself,*° a sentiment which sounds strangely familiar. 

When, after four months of angry debate, Congress finally 
passed the bill, May 22, 1854, land-hungry Americans of the 
familiar type were ready to make a rush for the new country. 
Emigrants of this class from the Northwest, and especially 
from Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, came pouring in. These first- 
comers were primarily interested in the land, and were not 
particularly concerned with the political squabble which was 
so soon to occupy the new territory. So numerous were this 
class, even before the opening of the territory, that by the end 
of March, 1854, there were not enough boats on the Missouri 
River at St. Louis to accommodate the settlers on the way to 
Kansas.” Few of these early settlers were from the South, for 


” Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slavery power in America, pp. 393, 394. 


2° Swaney, p. 274. 71 Washington Union, March 29, 1854. 
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the reason that ‘“‘the southern planter does not take his force 
of Negroes to a disputed territory.” 


III 


Up until the opening of Kansas for settlement, western 
immigration had always taken its natural course and had been 
controlled mainly by economic forces; but in the case of Kan- 
sas new influences were soon to be employed for the first time 
to stimulate and direct immigration. It was in this attempt to 
direct and stimulate immigration to Kansas that the churches 
played an important rdle. 

Eli Thayer, a member of the Massachusetts legislature, 
was the originator of a scheme to colonize Kansas with settlers 
from the free states. This scheme originally called for the for- 
mation of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Association, which 
was to be capitalized at $5,000,000. This plan proved too 
magnificent in its scope, and revision was necessary. Finally 
a New England Emigrant Aid Company was organized, to be 
capitalized at $200,000." The president of the company was 
John Carter Brown, of Providence, Rhode Island, while Amos 
A. Lawrence accepted the office of treasurer and also acted as 
one of three trustees with Eli Thayer and J. M. S. Williams. 

The company issued a book called Kansas and Nebraska: 
An account of the Emigrant Aid Company, the author being 
a young clergyman of Worcester, Massachusetts, by name 
Edward Everett Hale. The book contains a description of 
Kansas and such statements as ‘Several thousand men of 
New England origin will emigrate this very summer” (1854) ; 
“every indication now points to victory. The movement of 


22 Thayer, Kansas Crusade, pp. 246-47. 

* Lawrence, Life of Amos A. Lawrence, p. 79. The object of the company was 
“to procure for immigrants from the free states cheap fare and good accommoda- 
tions on the route; to advise them through agents on their arrival in regard to 
eligible sites for settlements; to secure for their benefit, by purchase or otherwise, 
advantageous locations or landing places... . to erect receiving houses for the 
temporary convenience of settler’s families; to establish stores, grist mills, saw mills, 
etc,; to introduce printing presses, and thus afford means of communication between 
the settlers, their friends, and the public.” 
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free men is ten times as fast as is possible to men who must sell 
plantations before they move, and carry field hands before 
they can labor.’”* Hale proved an incessant worker for the 
success of the company, and was especially valuable in obtain- 
ing the support of the clergy.” 

Theyer states that the earliest reliance of the New 
England Aid Company was upon the clergymen and their 
churches;** and that one of the most effective details of the 
organization was the system of life-membership for clergy- 
men, Any clergyman obtaining a subscription of twenty dol- 
lars was entitled to a life-membership in the company. An ap- 
peal was sent broadcast in the form of a circular letter to the 
clergymen of New England in which the objects of the organi- 
zation are set forth.** The letter states that the company is 
working for four great purposes: for freedom, for religion, for 
education, and for temperance. 

Under the head of religion the letter informs the clergy- 
men that “the officers of the company have understood that 
to make a free state, they needed, first of all, the Gospel. 
Every missionary sent there by the different boards has re- 
ceived their active assistance. Divine service is regularly 
maintained in the towns where the company has influence, 
and we believe nowhere else. Every Sabbath school in the ter- 
ritory has been formed with the assistance of the company or 
its officers. Every church organized has been organized with 
their co-operation.” 

As to education, the letter states: “Schools will be in oper- 
ation at Lawrence, at Topeka, at Osawatomie, and Hampden 
before the end of July. These, which are the only schools in 
the territory of which we have any account, are due to the ex- 
ertions of the New England Emigrant Aid Company and its 
officers.”” In regard to temperance, the letter says: ‘‘The traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors scarcely exists in any of the towns 


* Hale, Kansas and Nebraska, pp. 225-26, 


** Thayer, p. 125. * Ibid., p. 124. 
* Thayer, pp. 130-33. 
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founded with the company’s assistance, and any attempt to 
introduce it will be resisted by their citizens.’ The letter is 
signed by Lyman Beecher and seventeen other clergymen, 
representing Baptist, Congregationalist, Unitarian, Metho- 
dist, and Universalist churches, and the President of Tufts 
College. 

Information concerning the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company soon spread over the nation, through such mediums 
as the New York Tribune, whose editor, Horace Greeley, said 
that he would help “arouse the nation at once.” News of this 
organization was as a red rag to a wild bull to the slave-own- 
ing people of the counties in Missouri bordering on Kansas. 
They looked with fear and dread upon the movement, for to 
them it meant escaping slaves and perhaps even slave insur- 
rection, and almost immediately there appeared in their news- 
papers protests against the coming of the “hired paupers of 
Eli Thayer and Company.’”*® ‘““We want,” as one editor stated, 
“no negro-sympathizing thieves among us, they will be run- 
ning off our slaves whenever a chance offers, Their hearts are 
as black as the darkest hell.” 

The amount of money at the disposal of the company was 
greatly exaggerated, and they talked of millions being spent 
to bring to Kansas swarms from the slums of eastern cities and 
European paupers. “They never heard of the collapse of the 
fiye-million-dollar corporation, and if they had been told of its 
breakdown, they would not have believed it. Rumor swelled 
as it stalked through the border counties, just as we shall pres- 
ently see it bloat when it parades through New England and 
the north.’’** Meetings in protest were held and resolutions 


»® Thayer, pp. 40-49; New York Tribune, May 20, 30, June 1, 16, etc., 1854. 
* Eli Thayer, pp. 64-65, quoted from the Kansas Pioneer. 


*t'The Lafayette county resolutions: “Societies were formed and money con- 


tributed .... for the purpose of buying up and sending to Kansas .... a set of 


deluded, ignorant, and vicious tools of knavish abolitionists. . .. . Such as would 


thus be bought up would be a wicked, debased, and abandoned class, dragged forth 


from the dens of filth, vice, misery, and crime of the northern cities” (Washington 


Daily Sentinal, January 7, 1855). 
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adopted in Lafayette, Ray, Platte, and Clay counties. Clay 
county resolved that no preacher of the Methodist Church 
North should preach in that county, and every person sus- 
pected of free-soilism was to be warned to leave.** One preach- 
er, writing from Platte County in June, 1855, states, “I am 
still threatened with a coat of tar and feathers, but as yet none 
have undertaken the enterprise.’*** In the same county a mob 
broke up a small congregation and compelled the two preach- 
ers in charge to sign a statement they would never preach or 
hold any more meetings in the county ** Still another preacher 
in this same county was taken to the county seat by a gang of 
eighteen men, where he was accused of preaching abolition 
doctrines and circulating abolition literature, and after a pub- 


lic meeting in the courthouse he was given seven days to leave 


the state.”” 
The session of the Missouri conference of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church for the fall of 1855 was scheduled for Inde- 


pendence, Missouri, in Jackson County, bordering on Kansas. 
On August 13, the citizens of the county held a meeting of pro- 
test at the courthouse and drew up resolutions in which they 


state “‘the supposed antislavery sentiment and opinions of the 
ministers and others who will constitute said conference may 
Jead to results and acts regretted.” This warning was suffi- 


cient, for the conference officials moved the session to St. 


Louis.” 
Undoubtedly one of the chief reasons for the alarm of the 


people in the border counties of Missouri was the propaganda 


carried on by the New England Emigrant Aid Company” and 


” $t. Louis News, May 9, 1855, quoted in McMaster, VIII, 224, 225. 

88 Central Christian Advocate, June 14, 1855. 

* [oid., June 29, 1855. * Jbid., August 9, 1855. 

* Western Dispatch, Independence, Missouri, August 15, 1855, quoted in the 
Central Christian Advocate, August 30, 1855. See also Central Advocate for Sep- 
tember 29, 1855. Also Elliott, Southwestern Methodism, pp. 68-%1. 

* There can be little doubt but that the invasion of Kansas by the so-caed 
“border ruffians” was brought on by the activities of, and the exaggerated reports 
concerning, the New England Emigrant Aid Company. See Report on the Congres- 


sional Committee sent to Kansas to Investigate Affairs There in 1856, 34th Congress, 


1355-56, PP- 37-40. 
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their supporters, especially the preachers. The people of the 
border counties looked upon all the northern churches as allies 
of the company, and considered the company’s emigrants not 
as honest home-seekers, but Negro thieves bent on abolition- 
izing not only Kansas, but Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, and 
indeed the whole South; and therefore they and their support- 
ers deserved treatment such as that generally meted out to 
cattle thieves. 

And it must be admitted that preachers are extremely ex- 
asperating opponents. They are inclined to become the most 
intolerant of extremists when they have once made up their 
minds on what they consider a moral issue, and frequently 
many of them are not as careful as they might be as to the ac- 
curacy of the information on which they base their judgments. 
And they are the most liable of all classes of men to believe the 
worst of their opponents when a moral issue is involved. This 
helps to account for the black picture of the invading Missou- 
rians which became current at the North during those exciting 
years. 

A description of these border towns printed in the Vew 
York Times, from the pen of a free-state emigrant, will give 
an idea of the type of information the North received regard- 
ing the people of the border Missouri counties. “A visit to 
their border towns is indeed sickening. Bar rooms, saloons, 
and grog shops are always filled with a drinking, gambling, 
swearing, fighting, blaspheming gang of loafers . . . . who 
talk mostly of killing abolitionists in Kansas, ravishing the 
women, and carrying to their bestial dens the young and the 
beautiful.”* What a morsel for an enthusiastic free-soil ora- 
tor bent upon painting the foes of freedom as black as pos- 
sible! To the free-soiler the people living in the border coun- 
ties of Missouri were the most obscene, depraved, and brutish 
to be found anywhere in a civilized country. It was Horace 
Greeley who coined the name “border ruffians,” and “those 


% New York Times, February 25, 1856. 
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burning words were seared upon the foreheads of all who lived 


in western Missouri.’””® 


It would indeed be difficult to find a more provocative 
thing than Whittier’s hymn which he wrote for the emigrants 
to Kansas and printed in the first number of the Herald of 
Freedom, the Emigrant Aid Company’s organ, at Lawrence. 
Here are two typical stanzas: 

We cross the prairies, as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the west as they the east 

The homestead of the free. 


Traitors shaped in southern mould 
Have our honest birthright sold; 

Wolves are set to guard our fold; 
Shame Democracy!*° 


An investigation of the seven border counties, from which 
most of the so-called “border ruffians” hailed, fails to reveal 
the black conditions described by the New York Tribune and 
the supporters of the New England Emigrant Aid Company. 
Conditions as to schools, churches, and literacy were better 
than the average frontier country. There were ninety-five 
churches, all but five being Protestant, principally Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Christian. The people inhabit- 
ing these counties were not the dregs of society, though, as in 
every frontier community, there were many rough characters 
among them. Their action can be accounted for largely on the 
ground that they were crazed with anger and fear at the re- 
ported organized attempt on the part of New England espe- 
cially and the antislavery forces in the North to force abolition 
upon them. 

The fact that the emigrants sent out by the Aid Society 


* See issues of the Tribune, April 10, 12, 13, 17, 27, etc., 1855. “The rabble 
sent to overpower the actual voters of the territory were the lowest grade of whites 
that can be found in a slavery country, .... the most degraded class of mortals 
(Tribune, April 17, 1855). 

“ Herald of Freedom, October 21, 1854. 


“ United States Census, 1850. 
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were mostly armed with the latest model of rifles did not help 
to allay the alarm of the Missourians. It is true that the com- 
pany did not provide the arms,” but this fact was not gener- 
ally known at the time, while the news of the armed emigrants 
was heralded throughout the nation. The Sharpe’s rifles with 
which the emigrants were provided came to be called “Beech- 
er’s Bibles.”” Henry Ward Beecher, writing to a colony form- 
ing at New Haven to emigrate to Kansas, and sending twenty- 
five Bibles as a gift of a parishioner, stated, ‘“‘It is a shame 
that in America, amidst our free institutions, anything else 
should be needed but moral instrumentalities. But you do 
need more. You will be surrounded by men who have already 
committed the wickedest wrongs and the most atrocious 
crimes. To send forth companies of men with families amidst 
those who have been bred to regard helplessness as a lawful 
prey is cruelty. I send you, therefore, the arms required for 
twenty-five men.” It was this incident which gave the name 
‘““Beecher’s Bibles” as a synonym for Sharpe’s rifles.** 

This New Haven colony, after reaching Kansas, organized 
a church which came to be called the Beecher Rifle Church. 
Beecher took an active interest in this congregation, and at 
each annual meeting of the colonists his letter accompanying 
the rifles was read: 

Let these arms hang above your doors as the old Revolutionary mus- 
kets do in many New England homes. May your children in another gen- 
eration look upon them with pride and say, “Our father’s courage saved 
this fair land from slavery and blood.” Every morning’s breeze shall 
catch the blessings of our prayers and roll them westward to your prairie 
homes. May your sons be large-hearted; may your daughters fill the 
land as the flowers do the prairies, only sweeter and fairer than they. 


“ Thayer, pp. 45-46; Lawrence, Life of Amos A. Lawrence, pp. 95-106. 

* New York Tribune, April 4, 1856, quoted in McMaster, VIII, 256. A number 
of influential men were active in providing Sharpe’s rifles to the Kansas emigrants. 
Thayer says he bought two cases in the spring of 1855, and that he spent of his own 
money $4,500 for this purpose. The first amount contributed by Amos A, Lawrence 
was $1,000; the rifles were to be sold, and the proceeds were to go to the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Kansas, a queer combination. See Isely, “The Sharp Rifle Episode in 
Kansas History,” Amer. Hist. Rev., XII, 546-66. 
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You will not need to use arms when it is known that you have them. It 
is the essence of slavery to be arrogant before the weak, and cowardly 
before the strong.** 

Another New England minister who took great interest in 
Kansas was Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who, in Septem- 
ber, 1856, was sent to the territory as an agent of the Kansas 
National Committee to look after a colony of Maine lumber- 
men. He found it necessary to route his supplies through 
Iowa, as it was impossible to get them through the watchful 
Missourians. In October he preached in Lawrence and took 
as his text Nehemiah 4: 14; the text from which Rev. John 
Martin preached the Sunday after he fought at Bunker Hill, 
“Be ye not afraid of them; remember the Lord, which is great 
and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your sons and your 
daughters, your wives and your houses.” One who heard the 
sermon reported it as “‘solemn and appropriate.’”** 


IV 


Mission work was begun in the territory which became 
Kansas as early as 1830. In that year the Methodists estab- 
lished two Indian missions, one known as the Shawnee, and 
the other the Kaw, or Kansas Mission, with Thomas Johnson 
in charge of the former, and William Johnson of the latter.“ 
When slavery divided the church these Indian missions in 
Kansas fell to the Church South, and Thomas Johnson was 
still at the Shawnee mission when Kansas was opened for set- 
tlement, and was a conspicuous figure in the events of that 
time.*’ As we have already noticed, the Wyandott mission was 
moved to eastern Kansas in 1844, and likewise became at- 
tached to the Church South. Thomas Johnson was accused 
of being emphatically pro-slavery, and through his influence 
the Indians near the mission became pro-slavery in their sym- 

“ Cyclopedia of Kansas History, pp. 167-68. 

“ Higginson, Thomas Wentworth Higginson (Boston, 1914), chapter x, “A 


Ride through Kansas.” 
“ Cyclopedia of Kansas History, p. 272. 


“ Sweet, Circuit-Rider Days along the Ohio, p. 94. 
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pathy. He is also accused of being the first to introduce slav- 
ery into the territory.” 

Johnson took an active part in the politics of Kansas, was 
elected a member of the council of the territorial legislature, 
and became the president of that body. This bogus pro-slav- 
ery legislature met in the rooms of the Methodist South Shaw- 
nee mission. Johnson claimed that he objected to becoming a 
candidate, but was brought out by his party without his con- 
sent.*® Johnson is described by Phillips, the special corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune for Kansas, as “vulgar, 
illiterate, and coarse,” with a ringing voice and a style char- 
acterized by western provincialisms and very bad grammar. 

The Baptists and Quakers had also established Indian 
missions in Kansas previous to its organization as a territory. 
The Baptists had begun their work in 1830, about two miles 
from the Methodist mission, while the Quakers had main- 
tained a school among the Shawnee since 1834. I have been 
unable to find any indication that the Baptist or Quaker mis- 
sions took any part in the politics of the territory. Phillips 
states that all the Indian agents were pro-slavery, and many 
of them owned slaves, and that in the Indian treaties made 
about a year before, the funds provided for religious uses fell 
into the hands of the Methodists, while the Baptists and 
Quakers were left out,’ a condition which would seem to indi- 
cate that these missions were free soil in their sympathies. 

All the larger denominations were soon at work in Kansas 
territory. The Baptists established churches at Lawrence in 


“ William Phillips, The Conquest of Kansas (Boston, 1856), pp. 16-19. Phillips 
was a special correspondent for the New York Tribune for Kansas. He states that 
he conversed with one of the most intelligent of the Delaware chiefs in regard to 
the political sentiments of his tribe, and was informed that the only pro-slavery 
Indians were those close to the Shawnee mission. The chief accused the preachers of 
tampering with the Indians, stating that the Indians believe everything the preach- 
ers say. 

“ Report of Committees, st and 2nd Session, 34th Cong., II, 427-29. This is 
Johnson’s testimony before the congressional committee regarding the election of 


March 30, 1855. 


© Phillips, p. 16. 
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1884; Doniphan, 1855; Topeka, 1857; Atchison and Man- 
hattan, in 1858. By 1856 the Congregationalists had formed 
organizations at Lawrence, Topeka, Manhattan, and Osawa- 
tomie. The Friends formed a settlement of about fifty persons 
14 miles west of Leavenworth, where by 1856 a meeting was 
under way. The Methodist Episcopal church began its work at 
Lawrence in 1854, and in 1856 the Kansas and Nebraska con- 
ference was organized and held its first session in a tent at 
Lawrence. Here steps were taken to found a Methodist col- 
lege, and in 1858 Baker University was chartered, named in 
honor of the bishop who had presided over the first confer- 
ence.” In 1855 the Methodist Church South reported four 
preachers working among the whites and four among the In- 
dians, but the same year their northern brethren reported 
fourteen preachers and one thousand members, and “our work 
increasing daily.”” 

Other incidents, such as the persecution of Rev. Pardee 
Butler, might be mentioned as rightfully belonging to this pa- 
per,”® but Butler, though a minister, was not connected with 
any religious organization. 

In this paper I have attempted to point out that certain 
religious forces played an important and interesting part in 
those events which surround the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, and the border warfare which soon followed. I 
have shown that a border warfare was in progress in Missouri, 
Kentucky, and the newer portions of the Southwest for ten 
years previous to the organization of Kansas, and that the 

™ Cyclopedia of Kansas History, 2 vols. See articles on Baptists, Congregation- 


alists, Friends, Presbyterians, Methodists, Roman Catholics, Baker University, etc. 
= Central Christian Advocate, April 26, July 19, July 26, 1855. ; 


* For the story of Pardee Butler, see Report of Committees, 1st and 2nd ses- 
sion, 34th Congress, II, 960-64. Also Phillips, Conquest of Kansas, pp. 145-47. But- 
ler was an ordained minister of the Christian church, born in New York state in 
1816. He came to Kansas and entered a claim near Atchison. While waiting for a 
boat in that town in August, 1855, he was seized by a group of pro-slavery men and 
set adrift on a raft in the Missouri. Later he returned and was given a coat of tar 
and cotton wool and sent out of town. 
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struggle which followed in Kansas territory may be considered 
in some respects but its continuation. 

I have also attempted to point out that the New England 
Aid Company was largely the agent of the free-soil churches 
at the North, and that its chief supporters and leaders were 
churchmen. It was the free-soil churches in action against 
slavery in Kansas. 

The churches were also a large, if not the largest, factor in 
engendering bitterness between the contending forces. Men 
who consider themselves right in a moral and religious sense 
are more apt than others to go to extremes in their condemna- 
tion of those who oppose them; hence the more-righteous- 
than-thou tone of the northern religious journals and the pro- 
nouncements of northern preachers, kindling among the sup- 
porters of slavery blind hatred and misdirected fury. 

As we contemplate the part played by the churches in the 
stirring events of these times, one is led to express the hope, at 
least, that all things might work together for good, and that 
even the wrath of men might be made to serve a righteous 


cause, 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURES 
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A vast amount of labor has been devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bibles of mankind. Much of the later matter 
which makes up the Scriptures themselves is intended to be 
interpretative of the earlier. After this usually comes a body 
of tradition, and following the tradition an endless array of 
commentaries reaching down through the centuries, not to 
mention the thousands of volumes of theological and religious 
works in which the aim of interpreting the Scriptures is more 
or less dominant, though not so explicit as in the commenta- 
ries. It is true that the Bibles do not stand entirely alone in 
this respect. Commentaries on Homer and Shakespeare have 
been numerous; indeed, practically all outstanding literature 
of the past has been the object of this sort of effort. Yet in 
the enormous extent of the interpretative matter which they 
have inspired, the Scriptures are unrivaled. Their great age 
is one reason for this, but not the main reason. It has been due 
mainly to their exalted position: to the belief that they and 
they alone could show to man the way of life. Had it not been 
for the influence of this belief it is safe to say that the litera- 
ture which has grown up around the great Scriptures would 
not have reached a fraction of the extent which it has reached. 


I. SCIENTIFIC VERSUS “PRACTICAL” INTERPRETATION 
The technical term most commonly applied to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture is “exegesis,” i.e., a “leading out.” In 


theory what the interpreter is doing is drawing out the true 
meaning of the part of Scripture with which he is dealing, be 
it small or large, so that it will be the more clearly under- 


stood. No doubt most of those who have engaged in the work 
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of exegesis have thought that this was what they were doing; 
but as a matter of fact the product of their labors has very 
often been “eisegesis”; not a drawing out, but a putting in. 
The reason for this is clear, and is not at all discreditable to 
the would-be interpreters. Their primary interest has been 
practical, not scientific. They have wanted most of all to be 
helpful, to provide needed truth and guidance. Ideas and 
thoughts which appealed to them as true and edifying they 
naturally assumed to be biblical, and if biblical study yielded 
ideas which did not seem edifying, then obviously some other 
interpretation must be sought. Augustine, for example, ap- 
plied a twofold test to the product of biblical study: it must 
(1) tend to establish the reign of love, and (2) be in harmony 
with the accepted doctrines of the church.’ From a scientific 
point of view neither of these two principles can be defended. 
Both might yield real exegesis fairly often—since there is 
much matter in the Scriptures that is conducive to the reign of 
love and in harmony with church doctrines—but it would be 
in spite of the principles, not because of them. From a practi- 
cal point of view, however, they have great merit, and the 
same is to be said of much Scripture interpretation which sci- 
entifically is bad. 

The underlying principle of scientific interpretation is to 
allow the varied writings which compose the Scriptures to 
speak each with its own voice: to say what its author meant it 
to say. The underlying principle of ‘‘practical” interpretation 
is to draw from the Scriptures that which is edifying to the 
interpreter and those for whom he interprets. In the past the 
practical approach has been all but universal. To use the sci- 
entific approach in any adequate fashion has not been possible 
until the modern period. To make the original meaning of a 
passage of Scripture the primary consideration implies an 
equipment with which to find out what that original meaning 
was—an equipment of textual and literary and historical criti- 


*See Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, Ill, 10, 23, in Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, rst Series. 
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cism, not to mention psychology and sociology. The task is 
often difficult, sometimes it is impossible of accomplishment. 
In past centuries there was not the equipment for it, nor was 
there, with rare exceptions, the sense of its importance. The 
tendency was rather to disparage the bare, ‘“‘simple”” meaning 
and to seek for deeper meanings underneath. What the orig- 
inal writer may have had in view was of small importance. He 
was but the mouthpiece of the inspiring spirit in any case. 
Indeed, for the rank and file of users of Scriptures in the past 
the original writers have scarcely existed; the sacred writings 
were of divine origin. 

Now there is a good deal to be said for this point of view 
and practice, It is highly desirable that a community or group 
should have the best guidance its leaders can furnish, and in 
religious groups which have sacred writings these writings are 
going to be used in the giving of that guidance. Where no 
sense of obligation to the original meaning operates, the lead- 
ers have a freedom which is not without advantages. They 
can the more easily make their interpretations “practical.” In 
one way or another Scripture basis will readily be found for 
whatever teachings they think the people need. Scientific in- 
terpretation, on the other hand, may seem to have a narrow- 
ing, limiting influence on the guidance which the community 
receives from its religious leaders. 

It is certainly possible that with the increased application 
of the scientific attitude toward them, Scriptures will seem to 
be less important for practical religion than was formerly 
thought, and so will fall into disuse; but as yet such a conclu- 
sion is not justified by the evidence. Outside of Judaism and 


Christianity, scientific interpretation scarcely exists: and even 
in these religions the older attitude is still the prevailing one. 


On a priori grounds there is good reason for expecting that 


scientific interpretation of the great Bibles will prove to be 
practica) interpretation as well. A literature which has had its 


genesis in deep human interests is likely to be capable of reap- 
plication to human needs and interests, even though centuries 
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or millenniums have passed and it has been carried into alien 
lands, The underlying issues of life show much sameness in all 
climes and ages. 

In Protestant Christianity, where the shift toward scien- 
tific interpretation has gone farther than anywhere else, in- 
teresting data may be gathered, but not such as to warrant 
far-reaching conclusions. The fact that liberal Protestant 
preachers often lack sureness of touch in their handling of the 
Bible is noteworthy, as is also the increasing use of non-bibli- 
cal materials in the religious education enterprise. The small- 
er proportion of time and attention given to biblical studies in 
the more progressive theological schools may be cited as fur- 
ther evidence pointing in the same direction. On the other 
side perhaps the most striking thing to be noted is that the 
ideals of the Hebrew prophets and of Jesus, thrown into relief 
by scientific Bible study, have made a deep impression in our 
time. Even Paul, rescued from the theologians, is having a 
chance to reveal the power and charm of his personality and 
the significance of his religious outlook, while the rich devo- 
tional matter of the Psalms at least retains its old-time effec- 
tiveness. But it cannot be denied that extensive parts of the 
Bible have failed to approve themselves as of much value in 
the upbuilding of individual lives or in social betterment. Sub- 
jected to eisegesis they have yielded large fruitage of real or 
fancied edification; but when exegesis is applied to them they 
are comparatively barren. It may be conjectured, then, that 
while scientific interpretation will not result in general disuse 
of the Scriptures, it will have the effect of directing attention 
to certain parts of them to the neglect of other parts: the 
canon idea will cease to have practical significance. 

In any case it is idle to suppose that the tide will again 
turn in favor of eisegesis. Too often its actua) effect has not 
been to give unhampered utterance to the best minds of the 
present, but rather to bolster up dogmas from the past with 
artificial authority, or else to provide support for unorthodox 
fancies which were as unsound and unprofitable as they were 
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heretical. And even such advantage as it had in an unscientific 
age can scarcely be carried forward into the thought-world of 
tomorrow. Once clearly seen to be false it will not be able to 
maintain itself indefinitely on the ground that it is practical. 
Enlightened religion will increasingly demand of its interpre- 
ters of Scripture that they interpret Scripture, and in so far as 
practical needs cannot be met in this way they will be met in 
other ways. 

Meanwhile there is need for clearer thinking on the whole 


subject than the majority of our religious leaders have yet 
given to it. Those who have occasion to make much use of 


the Bible in the meeting of human needs will almost inevitably 
read their own thoughts into the biblical materials at times. 
‘Yoward this we may be very lenient. It is altogether possible 


that what the preacher puts into his text may be of more use 
to his people than what is actually there. Yet a constant yield- 


ing, to this tendency is bad for the preacher and bad for those 


to whom he ministers. There is reason to believe that time 
devoted to scientific Bible study would strengthen far more 


than it would weaken the practical value and effectiveness of 


contemporary preaching. Certainly if preaching is to be prac- 


tical in any real and worth-while sense it must have substance, 


solidity. One way in which this may be had is through hard 
work at biblical exegesis, Preachers who have not tried it are 


recommended to do so. 


Ii. PROFESSIONAL VERSUS NON-PROFESSIONAL 
INTERPRETATION 
In the history of Scriptures, taken as a whole, professional 
interpretation has been the rule; non-professiona), the excep- 
tion. The Scriptures have very generally been an instrument 


of the priesthood, both in their making and in their use. And 


where control has been in the hands of a class other than 


priests—as the scribes of the Jews and the ulema of Islam— 
it has nevertheless been a professional control of a very rigid 


sort. 
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It is true that there have been frequent revolts against 
this professional monopoly of Scriptures. Such great religious 
movements as the rise of Buddhism out of Brahmanism, the 
rise of Christianity out of Judaism, and the rise of Methodism 
out of Anglicanism have all had as one of their aspects a dis- 
position to break away from the type of Scripture teaching 
which was current among the professiona) interpreters. But 
it is also true that in each case the revolt has had only spas- 
modic effectiveness: with decline of the original enthusiasm 
of the movement the Scriptures have usually passed again into 
professiona) contro). Early Buddhists attacked the Brahman 
pundits of their day,’ but Buddhism was by and by to have its 
Own canon of Scriptures, with monks playing the rdle of pun- 
dit. Jesus and Paul disagreed radically with contemporary 
Jewish scribism, but in later centuries Christian priests and 
scholars were to develop a professional casuistry in the han- 
dling of the Bible quite equal to that of the scribes. And so 
in other cases. 

One reason for the monopoly oi Scripture interpretation 
held by professional classes in the past is obvious. Until mod- 
em times copies of the sacred writings have been expensive 
and not readily accessible, and the ability to read them has 
been far from general. Moreover, though the professional in- 
terpreters may have been poorly qualified, few from other 
classes were as well equipped as they. Interesting accounts 
have come down to us of biblica) discussions which took place 
in the court of Charlemagne, with the learned Alcuin as leader. 
On one occasion the emperor himself raised the question as to 
what hymn it was which Jesus and his disciples sang after 
their ast supper together: none oj the gospels had any record 
of it. Alcuin replies by explaining at length the meaning of 
the term “hymn,” giving views as to this particular hymn held 
by different interpreters, and finally stating what his own 
opinion is. He believes that what was sung was nothing else 


*See, eg., the Tevigga Sutta, in Sacred Books of the East, X1, 159-203; cf. 


Max Miller, Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 136 f. 
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than the prayer of Jesus which we have in the seventeenth 


chapter of John’s gospel.’ How satisfactory this fantastic ex- 


planation was to Charlemagne and his courtiers we do not 


know, but it is safe to assume that there was no serious at- 
tempt at rebuttal. In the main the non-clerical populace, in- 
cluding those of high rank in other walks of life, have taken 
their Scriptures as mediated to them by professional inter- 
preters. This state of affairs has prevailed the more because 
it has usually been satisfactory to the ruling powers, whether 
of church or state, to have it so. Experience told them that 
otherwise seeds of revolt were likely to be sown, 

Nevertheless the non-professional use of Scriptures has 
been an interesting and not unimportant aspect of religious 
history, especially in the case of Judaism and Christianity, A 
passage in I Maccabees bears important witness to the prac- 
tice among the Jews in the Maccabean period. Among other 
cruelties inflicted by Antiochus Epiphanes and his minions it 
is related that “‘they rent in pieces the books of the Law which 
they found, and set them on fire. And wheresoever was found 
with any a book of the covenant, and if any consented to the 
Law, the king’s sentence delivered him to death. Thus did 
they in their might unto Israel, to those that were found 
month by month in the cities.’””* 

This would seem to presuppose an extensive private pos- 
session and use of the Law. As to the Prophets—the second 
great part of the Hebrew canon—it is pertinent to cite the 
case of the Ethiopian eunuch referred to in Acts, who was 
reading in Isaiah as he rode in his chariot. (The eunuch ap- 
pears to have accepted Philip’s aid as interpreter without 
demanding priestly or scribal credentials). Specific evidence 
of this sort is not abundant, yet it is clear that in the period of 
the rise of Christianity the Jewish Bible was thought of as a 


*See Ernst von Dobschiitz, The Influence of the Bible on Civilization (Scrib- 


ner’s, 1914), p. 60. 
*I Maccabees 1 :56-58. 
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book for the people in general, for the home as well as the 
synagogue.’ 

And Christianity, taking over the Jewish Scriptures, took 
over also this view of their use. Timothy, a gentile convert 
who had a Jewish mother, is said to have known the Scriptures 
from childhood? For a thousand years and more there was no 
disposition on the part of the church to regard the sacred writ- 
ings as “mysteries” to be reserved for priestly interpretation 
and for use in religious services. This idea was common among 
oriental cults in existence in the Mediterranean world at the 
time of Christianity’s origin, but it was not adopted by the 
new religion. Quite the contrary, indeed. Paul and other early 
Christian missionaries made much use of matter in the Jewish 
Scriptures which they regarded as prophetic of Christ and the 
church; hence they naturally encouraged the custom of pri- 
vate Bible study. We read of the Jews at Beroea “examining 
the Scriptures daily” in the effort to form a judgment as to 
the truth of what Paul and Silas proclaimed in their syna- 
gogue.” 

The evidence of the apostolic fathers and apologists of the 
second century points in the same direction. No doubt during 
this period the Scriptures were known mainly through public 
reading, with which would go official or semi-official interpre- 
tation. Copies were expensive and most of the Christians were 
poor, Yet when we find much of the literature of the time 
saturated with biblical quotations and reminiscences we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that readers as well as writers 
had a good deal of first-hand familiarity with such material, 

By the time of Irenaeus and Tertullian there was good 
reason, in appearance at least, for attempting to withdraw the 
Scriptures from the laity. Dangerous heresies had arisen, 
threatening the very life of the church, and the heretics were 
making powerful use of biblical matter in support of their the- 


5See Adolf Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church (Putnam, 1912), pp. 
28-31. 


II Timothy 3:15. Acts 17:11. 
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ories. But the Scriptures were not withdrawn. The church’s 
leaders seem never to have thought of such an expedient. On 
the contrary, we find them urging the duty and privilege of 
Scripture reading by individuals and in homes. Origen, who 
himself may be said to head the long line of professional com- 
mentators on the Christian Bible, was far from being com- 
mitted to the idea of clerical monopoly. He even declares that 
the true spiritual sense often is best grasped, not by the 
higher clergy or by learned doctors, but by one who belongs 
to a lower order of ministry or to the laity.* 

In the fourth century evidence for the private use of the 
Bible is increasingly abundant, but at the same time a change 
in the situation appears. The strenuous insistence that lay 
men and women must search the Scriptures is producing two 
opposite reactions. Some of the laity are revolting, declaring 
that they have other things to do besides reading the Bible; 
others, taking the exhortations seriously, are giving up their 
vocations and becoming monks or nuns, feeling that only thus 
can they live up to the ideal. Hearers of the great Chrysostom 
are represented as defending themselves: ‘IT am tied down as 
a government official to the courts; I have to give my atten- 
tion to public business; I carry on a trade; I must look after 
my wife and children and servants; in short, I am a man of 
the world; it is not my business to read the Bible; that is the 
business of people who have renounced the world and devote 
themselves to a lonely life upon the tops of the mountains.’” 
Chrysostom retorts that “ye need it more than they”; but the 
very persistence with which he harps upon the subject shows 
the seriousness of the obstacle which he has encountered. 

Chrysostom died in 407. The Western Roman Empire 
collapsed in the same century, and through the Dark Ages fol- 
lowing there was little incentive or opportunity for independ- 
ent popular use of the Bible. But in the eleventh century, es- 
pecially in southern France, there occurred a revival of Bible 

* Origen, Hom. 2 in Num. See Harnack, op. cit., p. 71. 


® Chrysostom, Hom. iii de Lazaro; quoted by Harnack, oP. cit., p. 118. 
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reading. In the twelfth century Peter Waldo, a merchant of 
Lyons, became leader of the movement, which spread farther 
afield in France and into Spain. Related groups came into 
existence in Italy and spread thence into Germany. These 
people understood the Bible as the monks understood it, plac- 
ing the emphasis on ascetic practices, such as fasting and pov- 
erty; but they tried to carry out this ideal without withdraw- 
ing from the world. The church, now long accustomed to 
monopolizing the Bible and alarmed by erratic doctrinal ten- 
dencies of the Waldensians, tried to suppress them. Pope In- 
nocent ITT declared in 1199 that while the study of the Bible 
by the clergy was to be encouraged, all laymen were to be 
kept from it, since it was too profound for them to under- 
stand. In short, the church of the Middle Ages took a stand 
which the early church, with at least equal provocation, had 
not taken: that of withdrawing the Bible from the laity in 
principle. The enforcement of the principle varied greatly. 

The Protestant movement of the sixteenth century went 
farther than the Waldensian movement of the twelfth. It 
broke with the old church entirely, and established itself as a 
strong competitor. One use which it tried to make of the free- 
dom thus gained was to restore the early emphasis on general 
Bible reading and study as a means of inspiration and guid- 
ance for non-ascetic Christian living. The use of the Scrip- 
tures in home circles and in private devotions was encouraged 
and became widely characteristic of the Protestant churches, 
particularly in Germany and the Anglo-Saxon countries. This 
continued until the latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
was only in a limited sense, however, that it led to non-profes- 
sional interpretation. The official theology, of professional 
origin, provided standards of interpretation which were all 
but inescapable. 

As regards the present situation in Protestantism, two 
points are worthy of particular notice. In the first place, pro- 
fessional interpretation is still very much in evidence; but it 
is changing in character. It is becoming less clerical, more in- 
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dependent and scientific. There is a notable increase in the 
proportion of biblical scholars who are not ordained clergy- 
men, and in freedom from obvious clerical bias on the part of 
those who are ordained. Among ministers in pastorates the 
change naturally is slower; yet here also it is gradually taking 
place. Whether it is to be welcomed or deplored depends on 
one’s point of view. Here, as elsewhere, there is danger that 
the merit of being independent and scientific will be offset by 
the demerit of being particularistic and non-vital. German 
biblical scholarship in the nineteenth century illustrated this 
danger: but it also gave substantial proof that progress lies 
only in this direction. 

In the second place, effort is being made to encourage and 
stimulate non-professional use of the Bible (which has been 
on the decline) through the circulation of a great variety of 
popular “helps” in book and pamphlet form. In Great Britain 
and America the publication of translations in the everyday 
speech has been a prominent feature of this movement. Some 
effect is undoubtedly being produced; but it is not likely to 
prove very great or permanent. With the increase of general 
culture a larger non-professional use of Scripture is made pos- 
sible; but it is also true that competition is enormously in- 


creased. 

In this connection it is to be noted that modern religious 
education, in distinction from the earlier Sunday-school type 
of effort, is not moving in the direction of a larger independent 


use of the Bible by the laity. It is distinguishing between 


moral and religious education on the one hand and study of 
the Bible on the other hand, and is making the former rather 


than the latter its primary aim. It continues to take much 
source material from the Bible; but the interpretation is usu- 


ally provided ready made from professional interpreters of 


recognized standing. It is probably better interpretation than 
has ever been provided before, both scientific and practical 


considerations being taken into account; but in so far as it 


| 
; 
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stimulates first-hand searching of the Scriptures, that result is 
incidental. 

It would seem that the old difficulties in the way of placing 
large dependence on non-professional use of the Scriptures 
are still with us: the lack of the time for Bible reading and 
study which is required if the Bible is really to serve as a guide 
and inspiration to all of life, the lack of qualifications for such 
study, and the unprofitable, if not disastrous, results follow- 
ing when the study is pursued without the needed qualifica- 
tions, Probably in the future as in the past it will be through 
the work of professional interpreters—clergymen, scholars, 
trained teachers—that Scriptures will exert their greatest in- 
fluence for good, will make their largest contribution to the 
religious and moral progress of humanity. 

Vet it is possible, through the ordinary channels of educa- 
tion, for the cream of Scripture to become a treasure in the 
possession of almost everyone, constantly enriching and im- 
proving life without special aid from trained interpreters. And 
it may be added that professional interpretation stands great- 
ly in need of intelligent non-professional criticism. The unen- 
lightened handling of biblical matter in print and from the 
pulpit which is now too common will vanish in proportion as 
the rank and file of readers and hearers cease to be impressed 


by it. 
III. COLLECTIVE VERSUS INDIVIDUAL INTERPRETATION 
To interpret Scriptures adequately is a collective task. 
When the Protestant reformers discovered that complete reli- 


ance on the testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti in the indi- 
vidual was not satisfactory their experience had back of it 
something more fundamental than the mere fact that in the 
sixteenth century culture was not far enough advanced for 
such individualism to work satisfactorily. There is small room 
to expect that culture will ever be far enough advanced. Even 
a slight acquaintance with the history of Scriptures will suf- 
fice to show that to interpret and apply them well is enor- 
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mously difficult: a task involved in all sorts of complexities. 
Clearly the best results are not to be secured by detached 
individual efforts. 

And in the past this has quite generally been recognized. 
According to Mohammedan tradition the Prophet had said, 
“My followers will never agree in error,” and thus had estab- 
lished the principle of consensus as the arbiter in interpreta- 
tion.’” The dogmatic interpretation which has so largely pre- 
vailed in the Christian use of Scripture has likewise been 
collective, and therein lies its power. The great creeds and 
confessions of Christendom have been subject to limitations 
of knowledge and partisan bias, which have been sources of 
weakness; yet they have been made up largely of the accumu- 
lated thought and wisdom of the best minds of the generation 
then living and preceding generations, applied to the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and this has been a great source of 
strength. 

In our own time collective interpretation is still dominant, 
but in Protestant Christianity an important change is under 
way, a change in respect to what is accepted as the mouth- 
piece of the collective voice. Increasingly it is to the consensus 
of opinion of free scientific scholarship rather than of dog- 
matic formulas that we look. 

At some points this change may be thought to involve loss. 
The consensus thus secured may seem to be less complete, 
and the results may seem less valuable. 

That the consensus is less complete is not as true as is 
often supposed. A very large measure of agreement has been 
reached by competent biblical scholars, and disagreement 
constantly yields to agreement as obscure points are cleared 
up by further investigation. Doubtless scholarship will never 
furnish such a basis for complete accord as is provided by one 
of the dogmatic formulas. But the harmony which dogma 
thus imposes upon Scripture is artificial and unreal, and the 
formulas disagree one with another. The scholarship of today 

* See A. G. Widgery, Comparative Study of Religions, p. 70. 
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gives much better promise than dogma ever has given of serv- 
ing as a basis for general harmony of opinion, independent of 
sect, as to what the Scriptures mean and what their value is. 
This promise applies not only to Protestantism, or to Chris- 
tianity, but in a wider range. As evidence may be cited the 
rapprochement of Christians, Jews, Hindus, and Confucian- 
ists, and their mutual appreciation of each other’s sacred 
writings, in circles influenced by modern scholarship. 

Whether the results are deemed less valuable depends on 
the point of view. Scholarship is more modest than dogma. It 
does not make as exalted claims for the interpretations which 
it presents, does not attribute to them finality. Hence to those 
who regard definiteness, certainty, as foremost criteria of 
value, the shift of dependence from dogma to scholarship will 
seem to involve loss, to be a move in the wrong direction. The 
Scriptures as modern scholarship presents them to us do not 
offer definite formulas for salvation, absolute solutions for the 
problems of life and destiny. Nothing is to be gained by dis- 
guising this fact or belittling its significance. On the other 
hand it may fairly be claimed for scientific scholarship that it 
furnishes spectacles with which to see in Scripture such value 
as is really there, and to see it with the clearest vision now 
attainable. 

What place is left, then, for individual interpretation? A 
large place. For one thing, individuals have performed, and 
no doubt will continue to perform, the very important func- 
tion of leading revolts from time to time. They may thus save 
collective interpretation from the danger of becoming hard- 
ened, static. Dogma has from its very nature been subject to 
this danger, and at the same time unwilling to be rescued from 
it. Individuals who have presumed to dissent from its view 
of Scripture have had unpleasant experiences. With modern 
scholarship it ought to be quite otherwise, since it is com- 
mitted to the principle of freedom and makes no claim to 
finality. Its attitude is indeed different; yet scientific scholar- 
ship is by no means immune from the danger of assuming too 
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quickly that this or that point is settled. Sometimes even its _ 


“assured results” need to be revised in the light of further 
investigation by non-conforming individuals. The “two-docu- 
ment hypothesis” as to the sources of the first three gospels 
in the New Testament will serve as an illustration. Some- 
thing not very different from the present Gospel of Mark has 
clearly served as the main backbone of all three, and a lot of 
additional material has obviously been used by the compilers 
of Matthew and Luke. Thus far results reached by New Tes- 
tament criticism nearly a century ago still stand and would 
seem to be permanent. But the further assumption that the 
great bulk of the matter not from Mark was from one addi- 
tional document was too hasty. After long having been taken 
as almost axiomatic, it is now being abandoned, thanks to evi- 
dence adduced by a few dissenting scholars. And so it has 
happened occasionally in other cases. The validity of col- 
lective conclusions will always depend largely on the vigilance 
with which independent minds check up errors, and the zeal 
and ability which they bring to the defense of opinions con- 
trary to those generally received. 

And there is a second point of wider application. Every 
person who aspires to be cultured should acquaint himself at 
least in a general way with the available collective knowledge 
about the Scriptures of his people, if not of other peoples as 
well. The majority cannot be expected to go much farther 
than this; but the minority who undertake to investigate at 
first hand and form judgments of their own are likely to find 
great interest and profit therein. This applies not only to 
biblical scholars, but to those in other walks of life as well. 
It is to be remembered that while the amount of first-hand 
knowledge any one of us can have in any field is limited, such 
knowledge is unique in character and value. One may lack it 
—even in an important field—and still qualify as a cultured 
individual; but he will do well to observe a becoming modesty 
in matters pertaining to that field. To know what dogma or 
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scholarship says about the Scriptures is not really to know the 
Scriptures. 

I would remark finally that the individual who wishes to 
live richly and worthily should determine to get guidance and 
inspiration from the Scriptures if he can and as he can, but in 
any case to get guidance and inspiration somewhere. A good 
life is not self-sustaining: that is the elementary fact to be 
reckoned with. The soul must be fed as well as the body, and 
no more serious responsibility rests upon us than that of find- 
ing out what best feeds our souls and supplying them with 
that food. The Scriptures are great depositories of matter 
that in one way or another has approved itself as helpful to 
generations of the past. Some of this matter, almost beyond 
question, is capable of being helpful to every one of us. We 
should give it a chance. Thanks to improved translations and 
other helps, this is now possible, in the case of the Jewish- 
Christian Bible, as it has never been before. Yet Scriptures 
are not religion’s only resources, and there is no need to deny 
or try to explain away the fact that multitudes of people find 
food for their souls better in other ways than through Bible 
reading. It is for each of us to seek God where experience 
teaches us that we can find him, not failing, however, to give 
heed to collective as well as individual experience. Extreme 
individualism is folly, whether in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture or in the larger and more important task of nourishing 
one’s life.” 


% The material of this article is taken from a forthcoming book on the idea and 
use of Scriptures. Some points only touched upon in the article are treated at length 


in the book. 
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DIARY OF A CHINESE BUDDHIST NUN: 
T’ZE KUANG' 


Y. Y. TSU 
Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China 


26th Day of roth Moon.—Today is the one hundredth 
day after brother Wen’s death; we held a memorial service for 
him in the “Paradise Nunnery.” Just three years ago this day, 
brother started on his honeymoon trip with his bride... . 
alas, what a dream life is! This morning I accompanied sis- 
ter-in-law to the nunnery, we lunched with the nuns, sharing 
their meager meal (because we asked them not to prepare 
specially for us), and afterward joined them in their devo- 
tional service amid the music of the bells and the fragrance of 
the burning incense. On our way home my heart felt the long- 
ing for the quiet and serene life of the nunnery, and wondered 
whether it could be mine also. ... . 

4th Day of 11th Moon—Morning: read prayers with 
mother and sister-in-law for two hours. Since brother’s death, 


* TRANSLATOR’s NoTEe.—This unique document was published in Hai Ch’ao Yin 
(Voice of the Sea Tide, Vol. III, Nos, 11-12, February, 1923). The diary covers sev- 
enteen days within three months in the life of a young woman that led to her “tak- 
ing the veil” of a nun. The Chinese equivalent for taking the veil is “shaving the 
head,” or “discarding the hair,” the hair being looked upon as symbol of worldly 
vanity. There is no reason to doubt that the document is genuine. The Chinese 
terms for family relations, such as Wen Ku for elder brother Wen, and Wen Sao for 
sister-in-law or wife of elder brother Wen, have a charm untranslatable in English. 
The term for addressing a Buddhist monk or nun is Fa Shih, which means “teacher 
of law,” so “Chin Kuang Fa Shih” will be Teacher of Law Chin Kuang; for brevity 
it is usually shortened into “Chin Shih,” Teacher Chin. In the translation, Fa Shih, 
for a nun, is given as “Sister” for convenience. Excepting for one small portion 
omitted in the entry for 29th of 11th Moon, the Chinese text has been faithfully fol- 
lowed in the translation. The Hai Ch’ao Yin is the official organ of the modern 
Buddhist movement in China, and under the powerful editorship of Tai Hsu, the St. 
Paul of Chinese Buddhism, it has a high standing in Buddhist and literary circles. It 
contains valuable material for a student of comparative religion and psychology of 
religion. 
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sister-in-law has been fasting, reading prayers, and constantly 
talking with me about the Buddhist life. When the great sor- 
row came to her, she almost wanted to give up living; now 
she seems determined to follow Buddha’s way. Afternoon: 
Sister Chin Kuang called, and we urged her to spend the 
night with us. Sister Chin Kuang has a beautiful personality, 
sympathetic and serene, is of the same age with sister-in-law, 
and literary. We find much in common and are good friends. 
Often we would ask her about her past, but she kept it to 
herself. This evening she told us that she was the daughter 
of Li family, a high official in the Manchu Dynasty, married 
at seventeen to Mr. Shen, but finding no happiness in her 
husband’s house, she secured the consent of her family and 
entered the nunnery on the first day of the tenth moon in the 
fourth year of the Republic [1915], five months after her 
wedding! We talked together until midnight. 

7th Day of 11th Moon.—Sister-in-law and I got mother’s 
consent to invite Sister Chin Kuang to our house to teach us 
the sutras, and so in the afternoon we went to the nunnery 
and explained our errand to her. She spoke to the Abbess, 
who gladly agreed. It began to rain, and so we were asked to 
pass the night there. In the evening Sister Chin Kuang 
showed us two photographs. One was of herself before she 
shaved off her hair—such refined presence and elegant bear- 
ing—and on the margin was written, “Taken three days be- 
fore initiation. From now on, my worldly self remains in the 
picture only.” The second photograph shows her with the 
shaven head and dress of a nun, and on the margin was writ- 
ten: “Taken two days after initiation; almost a different per- 
son from the one in the other picture.” I shared a room with 
another nun, Hui Kuang. She is fifteen only, bright and pret- 
ty, early lost her mother, was ill-treated by her stepmother, 
and now finds her happiness in a nun’s life. 

8th Day of 11th Moon.—Rose at 4 A. M. Watched the 
nuns at their early matins. After breakfast, sat in meditation 
before Buddha with the others until 10 a. m. At that time a 
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Mrs. Wang called, and seeing sister-in-law and myself, in- 
quired whether we were there preparing for initiation. I re- 
plied, “I hope that such may be my good fortune some day.” 
Sister-in-law was delighted to know that I had the same de- 
sire as she. Sister Chin Kuang had her head shaved prepara- 
tory to coming to our house, and as we watched the procedure, 
she showed us a box in which her beautiful original hair was 
kept, which she said would be burnt with her body after 
death. We came home and arranged an altar for Buddha. 

12th Day of 11th Moon.—Rose at 4:30 A.M. Sister-in-law 
has already formed the practice of spending an early morning 
hour in silent meditation and prayer. At six, breakfast. After- 
ward had our morning service with Sister Chin Kuang. I can 
repeat a number of sutras, only the rhythm is not so smooth. 
Afternoon, Mr. Chen came to say that brother Wen’s grave 
was prepared and that the burial would take place on the 
twenty-fifth, etc. It was a hard day for sister-in-law, but she 
felt much comforted by our saying the prayers. 

21st Day of 11th Moon.—We spent the day with our regu- 
lar services. In the evening sister-in-law asked me to help her 
dress her hair. I protested that it was already late, but she 
insisted, and so I gave in and helped her. Then she explained: 
“T have long wanted to enter the Buddhist life; I am glad that 
I have met Sister Chin Kuang, for you have strengthened my 
decision. When my husband was here he admired my hair 
greatly. 1 am going to cut it off and have it buried with him in 
his grave. There is no time to wait for a regular initiation, 
and so I am going to ask Sister Chin Kuang to shave my head 
this evening. I have not told my father and mother, for they 
might not agree to this, but they will understand afterward.” 
Sister Chin Kuang gladly consented. I watched the procedure 
in silence. Sister-in-law put the cut braids in a blackwood box 
and retired to her own room. 

22nd Day of r1th Moon.—This morning the servants 
were greatly surprised to see sister-in-law’s shaven head, but 
she remained wonderfully calm, When our parents were up, 
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we three went in and sister-in-law knelt before them and ex- 
plained her conduct. Our parents could not but accept the 
fait accompli, and suggested that sister-in-law should give up 
her ordinary dress and put on nun’s robes. As we had none 
ready, Sister Chin Kuang lent her a few pieces of her own. 
Afternoon we went to the nunnery and informed the Abbess. 
It was agreed that the initiation ceremony be held on the 
eighth of next Moon. 

25th Day of 11th Moon.—At 7 A.M. brother Wen was 
buried. Sister-in-law put the blackwood box into the grave. 
Before doing so, she opened the box and showed the farmers 
who were watching the burial the contents, so as to disarm 
any suspicion that it might contain jewelry. We returned to 
the city by boat. 

28th Day of 11th Moon.—Sister-in-law completed her ar- 
rangements to leave home. She turned over all her possessions 
to mother. Mother proposed to sell her things and let her 
have the money for use in the nunnery. But father suggested 
keeping her things and giving her $1,500 and donating 30 
mao of land to the nunnery. Sister-in-law was very happy and 
grateful. For days I felt unhappy; I wished that I could join 
sister-in-law in her initiation. We talked the whole night with- 
out sleep. 

20th Day of r1th Moon.—We overslept this morning. 
Got up at 9 A.M. and commenced my meditation, but other 
thoughts came in and I could not exclude them. Afternoon, 
sister-in-law left home with Sister Chin Kuang, never to re- 
turn again. My spirit was despondent, as if having lost some- 
one. I retired early. 

8th Day of 12th Moon.—7 a.M., accompanied mother to 
Paradise Nunnery. 10 A.M., sister-in-law was initiated and 
given the name of Chih Kuang. Henceforth I do not address 
her as sister-in-law, but as Sister Chih Kuang. About twenty 
friends attended the service. Sister-in-law looked radiant and 


happy. 
gth Day of 12th Moon,—Last night I dreamed that Sister 
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Chih shaved my head and I was happy, but on waking I felt 
my head and was greatly disappointed. Got up at 5:30 A.M., 
had my usual morning devotion, but felt very lonely. Helped 
mother in home work, but my heart was heavy. Retired early 
to my own room but could not sleep. 

14th Day of 12th Moon.—Today is my uncle’s birthday, 
and also the completion of the first moon of a little girl cousin. 
Mother, Sister Chih, and myself called to offer our congratu- 
lations, Sister Chih Kuang at first would not go, but grand- 
mother insisted that though she had entered the Buddhist life 
she was still a member of the family. A number of female 
guests were there, and there was naturally much whispered 
talk about Sister Chih. It was wonderful to see how calm and 
self-possessed she was. When others addressed her by her 
family name, she suggested that she be called Sister Chih 
Kuang. Sister Chih spent the night with me at home, the first 


time after initiation. We talked late into the night. I told her 
that lately I had been thinking of the mystery of life—birth, 
reproduction, death, in endless rotation—and was oppressed 
by the sense of the vanity of all things. 

15th Day of 12th Moon.—The talk last evening had 
helped me to make up my mind. Rose at 6:30 A.m., morning 
devotion. Saw parents and told them my wish, but they 
would not consent. I was told that it was natural for sister- 
in-law, widowed and alone, to seek the Buddhist life, but I 
was in my young womanhood with a glorious future before 
me. I went into my room and cried out my heart. Sister Chih 
said to hold on to my purpose and she would do her best for 
me to realize it. 

6th Day of 1st Moon.—Morning: when I was fixing my 
hair, our maid Ch’ung Hsiang told me that father had selected 
the 18th of next moon to engage me to a certain young man 
of well-to-do family and a college graduate, and congratulated 
me. I was horrified and decided to act before it was too late. 
Afternoon: went hurriedly to the nunnery and told Sister 
Chih Kuang and Sister Chin Kuang. We agreed that there was 
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no time to waste, and so decided upon an early initiation, pro- 
vided the Abbess would agree to it. Fortunately the Abbess 
consented and chose the fifteenth as the day of initiation, and 
said that I was to go to the nunnery on the fourteenth. I re- 
turned home but said nothing to my parents. 

14th Day of 1st Moon.—Afternoon: went to a photog- 
rapher and had my picture taken as a memento for mother. 
To the nunnery: Sister Chih Kuang had prepared some nun’s 
dresses for me and I put them on, My clothes were given 
away to a poor girl. Evening: Sister Chih dressed my hair 
into six braids, preparing for the ceremony next morning. 

15th Day of 1st Moon.—Today is the day I shave off my 
hair and leave this worldly life to enter the “gate of law,” the 
most memorable, most precious day of my whole life. After 
this day, I shall be a new person. 

Rose at 4 A.M., joined morning devotion; breakfast, beans 
and bean curd only, but they tasted sweet in my mouth. The 
nuns filed into the big hall with musical accompaniment, each 
wearing the rubrical mantle. Sister Chih Kuang put a red 
mantle over me, and Sister Chin Kuang led me into the hall. 
Excepting the members of the nunnery, none was present, 
and even the outer gate was locked to prevent any outsiders 
from coming in (precaution against possible interruption on 
the part of my family). 

After doing homage to “‘the Three Precious” and saluting 
the Abbess, I knelt before Buddha. Sister Chin Kuang took 
scissors and cut the six braids near the roots and put them in 
the tray held by little Sister Hui Kuang, who gave me a smile 
in her eyes. I was asked to prostrate myself three times and 
stand up. My head was washed and then shaven smooth. 
Some medicated stuff was put on my forehead, and six short 
sticks of incense (half an inch long) were stuck into it and 
lighted. Two nuns held my head tightly. I closed my eyes and 
repeated the name of Buddha; just felt slightly warm on the 


head and the sticks of incense were already burnt into the 
skin. Henceforth six scars will remain forever on my fore- 
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head. After receiving the “‘Five Obligations” I prostrated my- 
self in thanksgiving before Buddha and also thanked the 
Abbess and Sister Chin. The service finished, all the nuns 
offered congratulation and I thanked them with the usual 
salute of “joined palms” (palms together, fingers upward). 
Sister Hui, with a smile, gave back the braids and shaven hair 
for me to keep. Sister Chin produced a mirror and asked me 
to look into it and see whether I could recognize myself. I 
could not. The head looks clean and smooth; the scars are 
still sore; I feel somewhat cold without wearing a hat. After- 
noon: I went home with the Abbess and Sisters Chin and 
Chih to call on father and mother. They were visibly sur- 
prised and even angry. I knelt before them and explained. 
Father and mother gave me $1,000 as an endowment for my 
life in the nunnery. Toward evening we returned to our nun- 
ae Henceforth with peace in my heart I follow 
Buddha’s way, undisturbed by worldly anxieties and regrets! 


T’zE Kuanc (RADIANT BENEVOLENCE) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


Christianity is developing a chronic case of apologetics. A detached 
observer would certainly conclude from the timid, defensive nature of our 
modern religious literature that religion in the Western world is in a bad 
way. A religion is living when it offers a satisfying ideal and program for 
life. A living religion changes its ideology, its program, and its ideal with 
the changes of life-situations. Such a religion may need creative leaders 
and interpreters. It needs no defense. Why, then, is Christianity on the 
defensive? The answer is plain. Scientific thinking has changed our mod- 
ern view of the world; applied science, wedded to a far-flung technology, 
together with the resulting industrialism has created a new world in which 
modern man must find, or try to find, a satisfying life. Religion, fettered 
in the bonds of dogmatic authority, could not take the leadership in this 
new quest. Life and the dominating controls of life drew apart from it. 
By this unfortunate circumstance religion, embalmed in doctrine, came 
almost to mean in the West faith in and relationship to the supernatural 
world. In the face of the challenge of science and the tragic problems of 
the new civilization such a position needed defense. But to dwell in the 
debatable lands of apologetics means death. Consequently strategists 
among modern theologians have led the way to an identification of re- 
ligion with man’s effort to actualize the values of the good life in the so- 
cial order. Yet apologetics holds the field, and by a touch of irony, great 
scientists who presumably know little of the religious sciences now stand 
over against them as embattled defenders of the faith. 

An understanding of the nature of religion and an appraisal of the 
status and function of science are essential if religion is to be revitalized 
and science enlisted in the religious program. Two recent books! by neo- 
humanist philosophers are significant for their bearing on this approach 
to the problem. Both books are brilliant and challenging: the one to re- 
ligion, the other to science. 

The present conflict in which religion is engaged is only a modern 
instance of the “perpetual Armageddon,” and its causes, Mr. Kallen 
thinks, lie in the transformations which the economic and social character 

*Why Religion? By Horace M. Kallen. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 
316 pages. $3.00. Science, The False Messiah. By C. E. Ayres. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 296 pages. $3.00. 
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of society have undergone during the last two or three generations. ‘The 
essence of conflict is continuously one. Namely, ancient vested interests 
of head and heart and flesh seeking to hold their places against the trans- 
forming pressure of new events, new insights, new ways, new institu- 
tions.” He undertakes to reveal the present status of religion by an in- 
terpretation of its nature, without defending or condemning, “to analyze 
without judging; to understand without embracing.” 

The influence of the work of William James in the field of religion is 
very evident in Mr. Kallen’s interpretation. When James did his work it 
was taken for granted that religion dealt with the supernatural and his 
analysis of religious experience left the door open for the intrusion of the 
supernatural at times of crisis or of mystic illumination. This is Mr. Kal- 
len’s point of departure and represents the unconscious bias of his inter- 
pretation. Many insights have been won since James wrote on religion. 
Anthropology, the new psychology, social psychology, psychology of re- 
ligion, and history of religions have illuminated the entire complex of 
religion as a human phenomenon, of which Mr. Kallen is fully aware. 
He sees that religions deal with the satisfactions of the concrete needs of 
human living; that the gods may be late-comers in the story of religion; 
that there are godless religions; and that the social situation makes in- 
sistent demands upon the gods if they are to live. Nevertheless, “re- 
ligious behavior is an operation upon the supernatural, a manipulation of 
it for various public or private ends whose attainment by means of nat- 
ural causes is in doubt.” “Churches are craft organizations of men and 
women skilled in the manipulation of the supernatural.” Mr. Kallen 
makes it quite clear that religions are techniques of salvation, ways of 
realizing very needful satisfactions, the conquest of evils and the attain- 
ment of goods. Godless religions emerge when men discover means of 
winning these satisfactions without the intervention of gods, or when the 
gods have failed, or when the values offered by the gods are no longer 
precious. He admits that these are religions but ties them up to a kind of 
supernatural by the fact that each group “asserts a supernatural force in 
its own doxy” and “has a belief in its omnicompetence to save.” 

In the modern world the old technique of religion has been replaced 
by technology and scientific methods. ‘The priest is pushed aside by the 
specialist in science, in industry.” The need of the supernatural disap- 
pears. Does this mean that religions are doomed? If by religions one 
means churches—probably. But the supernatural will always remain be- 
cause men in times of stress and crisis, when properly oriented, do experi- 
ence contact with an ineffable saving power. “What then is the super- 
natural? A mode of vibrant energy, not accessible to the ordinary 
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sensorium: one out of a possible infinite chaos of modes of energy which 
are the environment of the well-ordered cosmos of common sense; enter- 
ing that at a breach in the wall, staying not, but renewing what it 
touches.” “Mana is a better name for it than God.” So Mr. Kallen re- 
constructs James’s theory in terms of electrodynamics. 

Religions disappear. The supernatural remains, “arythmic, arbi- 
trary,” and therefore not subject to manipulation; a supernatural which 
is supernatural because it is taken as such since there is nothing in the 
psychological phenomena alone to insist that it be so taken. Only loyalty 
to a theory regarding the differentia of religion could lead to this result. 
If the magical, supernaturalistic, institutional technique of the old re- 
ligions is disappearing in the world of today that may mean only that the 
search for the higher, happier life is taking on a new form. In the history 
of religions this too is “old stuff.” Religion has always been a shared 
quest of the satisfactions of life, the values involved in the ideal varying 
with the age and people. Gods and the supernatural may or may not be 
involved in that quest. When men are able to discover beneficent gods 
they are enlisted. When men achieve a world-view in which the gods dis- 
appear the quest still goes on. Older than the gods and the supernatural 
it outlives them because life insistently demands satisfactions. The con- 
fusion of our modern world lies largely in the fact that religion has been 
identified with its instruments, the supernatural, churches, creeds, and 
ancient technique. To achieve a new embodiment of religion oriented to 
a world of machine technology, of science and industry, is the task of 
religious leadership in the modern age. 

If Mr. Kallen evaporates the claims of organized religion to be the 
savior of mankind, Mr. Ayres demolishes the aspirations of science to fill 
the vacant throne. Science is a false messiah. He wastes no time on the 
claims of the old “folklore” which is theology except to mock merrily at 
the naive religious apologetics of the scientists and the religious rational- 
izing of the philosophers who save God by making him meaningless for 
religion. He is concerned with the “folklore” centering in science which 
has lulled men into a false security while the old order of society is swiftly 
disintegrating and a civilization is arising dominated by special interests 
and entirely innocent of any interest in realizing the conditions of the 
good life for man. Mr. Ayres is passionate as any prophet of religion. His 
epithets sting. He does not proclaim a gospel but his meaning is clear. He 
is interested in the problems of living. The glory and tragedy of our mod- 
ern world is not the result of the artistic perfection and awesome mystery 
of scientific ideas but of machines and the technology which science 
serves. Machine technology has dissolved the bonds of belief and custom 
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and institution which were the security of the past while science seeking 
“truth for truth’s sake’’ has been powerless to create the securities of the 
new age. The achievement of the worthful social order does not come by 
blind faith in some infallible source of truth nor by the automatic working 
of discovered truths. If man is to win salvation he must find some way of 
using intelligence to realize the social organization which will guarantee 
the progressive satisfactions for his changing needs. And so, though Mr. 
Ayres does not say it, we come back to religion. For however inadequate 
its technique may have been, and however varied its ideals, religion has 
always sought to win the values of the satisfying life and to share them, 
under appropriate conditions, with every member of the recognized group. 
Like all other institutions rooted in the past, religions over all the world 
are passing through a revolutionary change. But when men undertake to 
harness technology, industry, and science as instruments for securing the 
values of the good life for men—for all men—they will be heirs of the re- 
ligious quest of the ages. Though he would probably disclaim the inten- 
tion, Mr. Ayres has written a significant and suggestive book for modern 
religion. When religious leaders recover from their efforts to save the old 
religion by apologetics they may find that the pioneers and prophets of 
the new religion are more numerous than they dream; and many of these 
prophets may be surprised to find that they are religious. 
A. Eustace Haypon 
UNnIveErSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF GREEK RELIGION 


Here is a book’ which cautious students may approach with sus- 
picion, distrusting its charm and vitality. Being aware of the infinite 
patience required to establish the cold facts of Greek religion, and being 
not unacquainted with the attempts of the historical novelist through the 
warmth of his imagination to reconstruct the life of the ancient world, 
they are disposed to believe that truth and fancy cannot live together in 
a single work. But there appear at rare intervals books which, though 
written in a spirit of lyric spontaneity, draw their material from the re- 
sources of sound and sober learning. Such a book is Zielinski’s. It is un- 
documented, it is eminently readable, it is composed with a youthful 
fervor astonishing in a man of Zielinski’s years; but it shows evidence in 
every paragraph, almost in every sentence, of a wide and intimate knowl- 


* The Religion of Ancient Greece: An Outline. By Thaddeus Zielinski. Trans- 
lated from the Polish with the author’s co-operation by George Rapall Noyes. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926. x-++235 pages. 
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edge. Indeed, it is full of concealed allusions and masked erudition which 
are recognizable only to one who has himself read a little in the learned 
4 literature of the subject. 
Zielinski has undertaken to do the thing which is the ambition of the 
beginner and the despair of the sage. He seeks to describe in a compre- 

hensive way the religion of the typical Greek. In his own words, his topic 
is “the essence of Greek religion in the flourishing epoch of the Greek 
people”; and he strives to answer the query, “What would be our own 
faith, if with our own souls and their needs we were living in those 
times?” To accomplish his purpose he does not attempt a historical ac- 
count, nor does he present successively the three aspects of religion—the 
mythological, the ceremonial, and the philosophical. His topics are 
chosen, rather, in such a way as to exhibit the importance of religion in 
the several major concerns of human life. The chapters on “The Con- 
secration of Work” and “The Consecration of Human Society” describe 
the religious sanctions which prevail in all forms of human industry and 
in all forms of social organization; the chapters on “The Revelation of 
God in Beauty” and “The Revelation of God in Goodness” discuss the 
relations between religion and art, and religion and ethics. The chapter 
on “Religious Philosophy,” after a brief consideration of the early 
« theogonies, is occupied entirely with Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the 
Epicureans. The space given to these matters is short enough; but one 
misses an account of the informal philosophical reflection of the sixth 
i and fifth centuries, which is more important for the reconstruction of the 
religious state of mind in the fifth and fourth centuries than the doctrines 
of the later schools. 

‘ Zielinski maintains that in a book on religion both writer and reader 
should be possessed of religious feeling and faith. “As a man bereft of 
artistic feeling cannot understand Greek art, so one who lacks religious 
feeling cannot understand Greek religion.” This principle, he hopes, will 
soon become a truism; and he disparages the work of an atheist like Otto 
Gruppe. Now, so far as religious feeling is concerned, the principle is 
sound and perhaps not so novel as the author supposes. But to add that 
a religious faith is necessary is going a step too far. Undoubtedly Zielin- 
ski’s own faith, which is apparently that of a liberal Catholic, qualifies 
him to appreciate and admire the peculiar beauties of a religion without 
4 a creed, like that of ancient Greece. But it must be said, in the first place, 
F that such a faith is not essential for either an understanding or an admi- 

ration of the nobler aspects of Greek religion, and, in the second place, 

that the assertion of this faith, which is offensive to the consciences of 
~ many who refuse to conform to usage and ceremonial when they do not . 
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believe the implied dogmas, will so prejudice many readers that they will 
not give the book the sympathetic attention which it deserves. 

The book is not intended as a reference work, though with its excel- 
lent index some brief discussion at least may be found of a surprisingly 
large number of topics. It is a book to be read primarily for its stimu- 
lating organization and interpretation of a large and intractable subject. 
English readers are fortunate in having a translation which, whether it 
borrows its charm from the original or not, is not only unfailingly idio- 
matic but also greatly to be praised for its clear, animated, and vigorous 
style. 

Ivan M. LINFoRTH 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HEBREW WISDOM LITERATURE? 


This is the sixth volume of “The Student’s Old Testament” left in- 
complete with the death of Professor Kent in May, 1925. It has been 
edited and completed by one of his former students, Mr. Burrows, now 
on the biblical staff of Brown University. 

It is characterized by the methods, style, and arrangement made so 
| familiar by the preceding volumes of the series. Dr. Burrows is to be 
congratulated upon having preserved so well the unity of method and 
style throughout the volume. 

The Introduction to the volume is excellently conceived and clearly 
and concisely presented. The Introduction is organized into discussions 
of the three books, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job, a translation of which 
constitutes the bulk of the present volume, and also an introductory dis- 
cussion of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, the text of which is not included in 
this work. The conclusions reached in the Introduction are in line with 
the opinions generally accepted by modern scholars. Proverbs is treated 
as a product of the Persian and Greek periods, though the possibility of 
some few Solomonic maxims having survived and found shelter in the 
Book of Proverbs is admitted. The final appearance of the book in its 
present form is put about 200 B.c. The fact that Prov. 22:17—24:34 
was borrowed directly from a much older collection of Egyptian proverbs 
is briefly touched upon; but no mention is made of the further possibili- 
ties suggested by this fact. The unmitigated pessimism of the original 
Koheleth is recognized and emphasized, and the presence of modifying 
orthodox elements is clearly pointed out. The definite date assigned to 
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the original of Ecclesiastes is the decade immediately following 200 B.c. 
Neutralizing additions were made later on. The background of the 
pessimism of Koheleth was “the darkest and most corrupt period of the 
history of the Jews in Palestine,” and to this was added the depressing 
influence of certain types of Greek philosophic thought. The Book of Job, 
in turn, is placed about 450 B.c. and its strains of thought and feeling are 
traced back to Semitic and Babylonian influence rather than to Greek. 
This may be, but the continuity of strong Babylonian literary influence 
until so late a date is hard to account for. The associations with Egypt 
were much closer and the type of thought in Job was at home in Egypt 
from the earliest times until quite late. 

The translation of the three books is of one piece with the transla- 
tions contained in the preceding volumes. The text is changed frequently 
in order that good sense may be secured. In many places it is perfectly 
clear that the text has suffered such corruption as to render it senseless; 
in others, the text, while good in itself, does not fit well into its environ- 
ment. About these facts there can be little or no dispute. But difficulty 
arises when an attempt is made to supply something else for the corrupt 
passage. Here there is often room for much difference of opinion. But 
the judgment of Dr. Kent and Dr. Burrows was good and they wisely 
accepted for the most part those readings which have commended them- 
selves to the best scholars. The style of the translations is clear and dig- 
nified; this with the clear indication of the poetic form will make it a 
pleasure to read the book. Like its predecessors, this volume can be 
heartily recommended as a useful handbook for students by the use of 
which they can readily discover the generally accepted conclusions of 
scholarship regarding the authorship, date, and meaning of the Wisdom 
Literature. This volume completes “The Student’s Old Testament” and 
renders the series a complete and satisfactory summary of its lamented 
author’s views regarding the Bible. 

J. M. Powis SmitH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 


British scholarship may well be proud that it has produced within so 
short a span of time two such significant works in New Testament criti- 
cism as Canon Streeter’s The Four Gospels and J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
The Johannine Writings. The latter work,! significant in itself, has taken 
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on heightened meaning with the realization that it is the last that is to 
come .>m the pen of the revered scholar and teacher, sometime principal 
of M_ chester College. Professor Carpenter’s death means immeasurable 
loss to the world of scholarship and letters, but his life was prolific, and 
his years were crowned with fruitful effort, and one must think with 
gratitude that he lived to bring to completion this work which will do 
much to promote real understanding of the Johannine writings. 

The significance of the book lies not in the presenting of new or 
revolutionary theories of authorship or interpretation. It is rather criti- 
cism of the most balanced type, fully cognizant of the range of possibili- 
ties, but taking its own stand within carefully guarded limits, Nor is its 
importance due to the fact that it is the first weighty book since Schmie- 
del’s to handle all the Johannine writings together, thus giving the author 
an opportunity to discuss the problem of the authorship of each in rela- 
tion to all. Its unique value lies rather in what may be termed its com- 
parative religion point of view. Professor Carpenter’s researches in the 
field of oriental religion gave him a peculiar vantage point from which to 
view these New Testament writings, and he drew often upon his rich 
store of oriental learning to throw light upon the gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. The citing of Buddhist parallels to the synoptic narratives of won- 
ders taking place at Jesus’ death, to Matthew’s story of Peter’s attempt to 
walk on the water, to Gnostic theories of Jesus’ exemption from suffer- 
ing, and the reference to Zoroastrian and Hindu counterparts of the new 
birth experience in the Fourth Gospel are all cases in point. 

In the treatment of the Apocalypse stress is laid upon the need of 
orientation in the world of Jewish eschatalogical thought out of which 
the book came, and the world of religious antagonisms between the Em- 
pire and early Christianity into which it was destined to go. In the in- 
terpretation of the former, a fine analysis is given of the elements which 
constitute Jewish apocalyptic thinking, and a clear tracing of the evolu- 
tion of these ideas from small beginnings to the colossal scale characteris- 
tic of the Apocalypse, embracing not only men and their affairs but all 
higher powers and the very processes of nature and the cosmic scheme. 
This is admirably worked out and makes its real contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the Apocalypse. But one wishes that there might have 
been a further recognition of the factors in the social situation and the 
history of the Hebrew people which were the causes of the evolution. 
There is not enough account taken of the pressure of the times that made 
for supernaturalism—the despair with the present order that came out of 
hope long deferred, a despair which forced the solution into the realm of 
the supernatural. It is the universalism and the cosmic sweep of Jewish 
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and Christian apocalypticism which distinguishes it from that of all other 
religions, and it was its own national history that forced it out into this 
realm. It is never fully accounted for nor made fully explicable without 
this recognition. 

The best in Professor Carpenter’s treatment of the Apocalypse is 
his power to make the reader responsive to the beauty in this strange, 
grotesque, and long-misunderstood book. He leads the reader into appre- 
ciation of its imagery, its color, and its rich imaginative power. But more 
than all, he calls one to an understanding of the religious value of the 
book. In spite of its being, in some aspects at least, “the splendid monu- 
ment of a great illusion,” he makes us feel its affirmation of man’s faith 
in the heavenly worship, which above the turmoil and perils of earth 
never ceases, It stands for the new heaven and the new earth lighted by 
the glory of God that symbolize ‘“‘man’s quenchless aspiration after the 
ideal,—his deep belief that there is a world where the age-long strife with 
evil is overcome with good.” Dr. Carpenter’s sympathy with the abiding 
religious values of the book becomes itself a kindling experience for the 
reader. 

In the section on the gospel the themes are: its origin and environ- 
ment, the relation of the prologue to the gospel as a whole, the person and 
function of the Logos Christ, and the meaning of salvation or eternal life. 
Briefly, Professor Carpenter’s view about the origin of the gospel is this, 
that the book is the product of a religious fellowship, a growth of thought 
which could come only from a community of religious persons whose faith 
and experience, fully shared, needed to find expression in some such 
poetic fashion as the gospel provides. He feels that the various discrep- 
ancies in thought, the displacements of material, and the difficulties of 
harmonization of gospel with prologue are best explained by this hypothe- 
sis, and he appeals for support to the Muratorian fragment with its im- 
plication of assistance given to the author by “fellow-disciples and 
bishops.” Although final individual authorship is not denied, as the 
theory allows for the working over of the group thought by one person 
especially qualified to clothe it with words, one cannot but question 
whether such a hypothesis gives place enough to the supreme genius that 
so certainly lies behind the Fourth Gospel. Could any group with its in- 
evitable higher and lower levels ever rise to the supernal heights reached 
in the gospel? Could any save one liberated spirit, in moments of high 
exaltation, create such unparalleled beauty? 

The finest chapter in the treatment of the gospel is the one on “The 
Way of Salvation,” in which it is pointed out that the clue to the theology 


of the Fourth Gospel is the appreciation of it as a gospel of revelation in 
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distinction from Paul’s gospel of reconciliation. In harmony with this key 
idea, the purpose of the incarnation is shown to be a communication of 
life, and in consequence of it the Johannine notion of salvation is stated 
as follows: “To be saved was to realize—in rare moments of elevation— 
H the heightened sense of Being which such contact with ineffable Reality 
engendered.” It is recognized, however, that the gospel’s mystical notion 
of salvation is intimately bound up with the life and meaning of the his- 
torical Jesus. 

{ The treatment of the epistles was added in an Epilogue, as the In- 
troduction tells us, in order to justify the inclusive title of the book, and 
they are but briefly treated. They are held to be the work of the same 
hand as the gospel, later reflections of this leader in the community upon 
the meaning of the gospel’s message for the people among whom he 
worked. Their chief significance for us is held to lie in their picture of the 
community of “the children of God.” 

For interpretation of the message of the books considered, for appre- 
ciation of their religious value, and especially for giving understanding of 
them in relation to other systems of religious thought, Professor Car- 
penter’s book is of highest value. It will need supplementing by other 
works for the analysis of those factors in the economic and social history 
which tended to produce such works. But the task that the author chose 


to undertake has been performed superlatively well. 
Mary Evry LyMAn 


New York, N.Y. 


A NEW CHURCH HISTORY 

Karl Milller’s Kirchengeschichte* has been the handbook of the Ger- 
man theology student of the last generation. Its first volume appeared in 
1892; the second half of the second volume was published in 1918. The 
work represents the history of the Christian church from its beginnings 
until the period of the enlightenment. Famous for its remarkable clear- 
ness and for its wonderful impassionate objectivity, Miiller’s historiog- 
raphy equals indeed that of the master-historian, Ranke. 

It has been always much regretted that the chapters dealing with the 
ancient church were rather brief, giving mainly the general outlines of 
the development. In comparison with the two parts of the second volume 
which contains the history of the Reformation and the post-Reformation 
period, giving full details and a most complete account of the develop- 

* Kirchengeschichte. By Karl Miiller. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. Band I: 1st 
Lieferung, xii+312 pages, 1924; 2d Lieferung, pages 313-560, 1027. 
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ment, the first volume seemed to be out of proportion. Out of print since 
1904, it needed a new edition. Renouncing the fulfilment of his plans to 
write a history of the church up to the present day, Professor Miiller de- 
cided to re-write the first volume. During late years, the pen of the re- 
tired teacher has been busy in remodeling a material which, during the 
last four discenniums, through marvelous achievements of modern schol- 
arship has been studied as no other field of historical science. 

There cannot be a greater joy and a more profound satisfaction for 
the church historian than to read the story of the ancient church as it is 
now retold by Professor Miller. The two Lieferungen which have been 
published so far are great documents of modern historical research. 

Like a master, Miiller takes one dominant point of view: to unfold 
and understand life in its fulness, Thorough research of the sources, 
complete investigation of all available material, especially a ready and 
intelligent use of the interpreting literature, have been the only method 
of approach. Students will be grateful for the perfectly selected bibliog- 
raphies which introduce every chapter. The result is an objective, well- 
based, strongly organized, vivid exhibition of the rich development of 
the ancient church. 

It is impossible to enumerate the manifold new solutions of the prob- 
lems of ancient church history that are offered, not always found by 
Miller himself, but by the various scholars and specialists of ancient his- 
tory. Special mention shall be made only of the fine representation of the 
growth of the early church constitution out of the earliest Jewish-Chris- 
tian and Pauline-Christian communities, leading first to the formation 
of presbyteries and finally to the rise of the episcopate. The representa- 
tion of the various stages in the development of episcopal power is par- 
ticularly attractive. Miiller’s conclusions will doubtless put an end to the 
hitherto partly resultless discussion of these problems. The rise of the in- 
stitution of penance is closely connected with that of the episcopate. 
Miiller has always been especially interested in this side of Catholic 
church life, and his contributions to its history in medieval Catholicism 
have been very valuable. It is satisfying that he has taken occasion to 
trace his findings back to the earliest stages. 

Special attention should also be called to the significant fact that 
Miller has most diligently studied the expansion of Christianity, the im- 
portance of which is very often overlooked. 

The best parts of the first edition were the chapters on Origen and 
Augustine, The description of Origen’s theology is now entirely re-written 


—and it has become more exciting and more admirable. It is a particular 


pleasure to see Miiller unfold the complicated lines in the growth of 
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Christian theology, philosophy, and dogma. A shorter and yet fuller and 
clearer picture of the “religions and the religiosity in the Roman Empire” 
(§2) and of the Arian controversy (§$37, 38, 40) can hardly be found 
anywhere else. 

Milller’s book is a wonderful piece of work; every student of church 
history should read it. It deserves certainly to be translated into other 


languages. 
The expression of our devoted gratefulness to the author must in- 


clude the wish that health both of body and mind may permit him to 
finish the re-edition of his great work, before the evening comes. 
WiLHetm Pauck 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 


The first half of Mulert’s Konfessionskunde has been reviewed in 
VII, No. 1, 96 ff., of this Journal. The recently published second half 
completes the work and makes possible a final opinion. 

The expectations have not been fully satisfied. The different parts of 
the book are not of an equal value. Seventy-three pages are devoted to 
Eastern Catholicism, two hundred and twelve pages to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and only ninety-eight pages to Anglicanism and to the various 
Protestant church bodies. In the Preface, Mulert himself expresses his 
regret that his work in its present form is out of proportion, and he prom- 
ises that he will try to reshape his representation, should a second edition 
be required. 

It would be much regretted, if the description of Roman Catholicism 
were to be shortened. What is needed is a fuller representation of Prot- 
estantism. The chapters on “The Non-Catholic Groups of Anglo-Amer- 
ican Origin” are certainly not up to the level of the other parts of the 
book dealing with the various communions of Catholicism. Because of 
this fact one cannot say that this Konfessionskunde is the ideal one. 

This criticism will be less sharp if the purpose of the book is con- 
sidered. Mulert wants to see his book in the hands of German students. 
He therefore pays closest attention to the religious life of Germany and 
its particular problems, The numerous Protestant denominations are out 
of the immediate German view (they are thought of as sects, and their 
life and influence are not adequately evaluated). Their history has not 


yet been successfully and scholarly written. The numerous modern pub- 


1 Konfessionskunde. Zweite Halfte. By Hermann Mulert. Giessen: Topel- 
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lications on their life and its outstanding issues are very often unscientific 
and too unobjective. They cannot yet be pertinently treated in a com- 
parative history of Christian communions. But, nevertheless, they de- 
serve at least part of the diligent attention paid to Roman Catholicism. 
And there is more good material about American church life available 
than that which is quoted in the meager bibliographies. 

German Protestantism runs only a little better than its American 
sister-churches. The mind of the systematic theologian is too much at 
work in its representation, and the leading point of view is very often 
personal or seems to be so. 

But there can be no hesitation in the utterance of admiration for the 
treatment of the Roman Catholic Church, Though Mulert is here also 
mostly face to face with the German situation, Protestants of all coun- 
tries wil] readily and advantageously learn from his careful and pro- 
found analysis. It is one of the remarkable characteristics of the book 
that it is evidently not planned to give final opinions. [n reading it, one 
has the impression that a well-informed scholar is eager to lead people 
who are willing to see into an understanding of the life of the churches. 
This feature makes the whole book very lively and attractive. The scien- 
tific calm is mostly substituted by a vivid eagerness to show the manifold 
colors in the picture and to discuss their importance. The response will 
therefore be a continued discussion. 

It shall not be done here. It will be more valuable to characterize 
Mulert’s opinion and representation of Roman Catholicism, Well-organ- 
ized chapters on “Catholic Religiosity” are interwoven with numerous 
historical, geographical, and statistical data, After an orienting general 
chapter, the main parts deal with the conception of the church and with 
the constitution and ecclesiastical offices; with dogma of God and of 
Christ, of the life beyond, and of sin; with monasticism, asceticism, and 
the adoration of Mary and of the saints; and with Catholic ethics, espe- 
cially in their relation to nationalism and politics, education, science, 
economics, and modern social problems, giving a characterization of the 
place of Catholicism in modern civilization. The concluding chapter sums 
the whole survey up in a description of Catholic piety and morality: A 
faith which is mainly obedience toward the authority of the church is 
linked together with a morality that is inclined to legalism and heteron- 
omy, while Protestantism puts the emphasis upon the personally acquired 
communion of the pious with God and upon moral autonomy, This great 
difference between Protestantism and Catholicism forms the background 
for Mulert’s analysis of Catholicism and the evaluation of its life; it is 


doubtless the most decisive one. 
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Concerning Protestantism, Mulert has paid much attention to the 
great distinctions that are due to the national characters of the numerous 
Protestant groups. It seems, however, that the estimation of Protestant 
piety, which for Mulert apparently centers in the experience of justifica- 
tion by God, is much determined by the present theological situation in 
Germany. One feels a certain timidity, too little positiveness in his words, 


It does not suffice to concentrate a characterization of Protestantism 


around its anti-Catholic traits. Present-day Protestantism on the whole 


‘seems to be far off the issues of the Reformation period. Just what its 


main features are, nobody seems to be able to say adequately. That is 
certainly a problem which the writer of a Konfessionskunde cannot 
avoid. It is satisfying that Mulert has met it. He raises the question of 
the principle or of the authority of faith. The so-called two principles of 
Protestantism, the formal one being the authority of the Bible and the 
material one being the experience of justification by God, do not exist 
any longer, at least not in the consciousness of a great number of Prot- 
estants. Thus Mulert limits himself mostly to stating what Protestantism 
in comparison with Catholicism cannot be. But, like most of his fel- 
low-students, he is not enabled to determine Protestantism in clear posi- 
tiveness. This fact is probably the main psychological reason for the lack 
of passion and thoroughness in the chapters dealing with the evangelical 
groups. 

It may be said in conclusion, therefore, that this admirable book 
shares the limitation of most of the modern theological books belonging 
to the field of systematic theology. They lack in the firm exhibition of the 
fundamental factors of our religion. They all make us feel that Protes- 
tantism is at a turning-point of its history. Perhaps the question which 
one asks after having read Mulert’s book is very important for its future: 
Must we orient ourselves at Catholicism? 

WILHELM Pauck 


Cxicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW STUDY ON ERASMUS. 


In this study’ a learned Roman Catholic physician copiously em- 
ploys the letters of Erasmus as materials for a narrative of his career, and 
to illustrate from the author’s point of view his motives and character. 

In the closing paragraphs we read, not without surprise: “Few repu- 

* Life, Character, and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By 
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tations have been exposed to such peril at the hands of open enemies or 
imprudent friends as that of Erasmus. It is time that this sort of thing 
should cease, that his faults should be forgotten and his virtues acknowl- 
edged by all, irrespective of religious bias,” In point of fact the work is 
devoted to keeping green the memory of all Erasmus’ faults, while, ex- 
cept for a few sentences in the Preface, his virtues are left to oblivion. 
What Luther suffered at the hands of Grisar has now befallen his human- 
ist opponent. 

Whether it is “religious bias” that is responsible for this attitude is 
not clear. It is true that Dr. Mangan is generous in his judgment of 
Julius II, of the Roman curia, and of the monasticism of the era, and that 
he speaks of the Council of Trent as a council of the entire church. But 
apart from this there is a much overworked thesis that the highly gifted 
are abnormally self-centered. “‘Erasmus was a victim of chronic nerve- 
exhaustion which has been so often the curse of men of genius” (I, 38). 
“Every genius is an aristocrat, full of contempt for the common herd 

. . he is impatient with their shortcomings and despises them in 
his ‘heart” (I, 57). “The greatest men have been full of pettiness” (1, 
135); and have not Aristotle and Seneca declared that there has never 
been any great genius without a spice of madness? (I, 315). 

The author combines admiration for Erasmus’ gifts with contempt 
for his person. As a littérateur he was, we are told, “perhaps the greatest, 
broadest, and most catholic writer of the age,” while “as a man he was 
narrow, carping, and selfish.” These defects are ascribed to neurasthenia, 
a condition brought on by the pre-natal anxiety of his mother, the early 
loss of his parents, mental overwork, and uncertainty about the future 
(I, 37-38). His illegitimate birth also adversely affected not only his ca- 
reer but also his mental outlook (I, 6). When the disease has been diag- 
nosed, the patient is made to exhibit all the symptoms. In course of the 
work it appears that he was egocentric, ungrateful, mercenary, cowardly, 
suspicious, superstitious, irreverent, hypocritical, ““a most egregious ex- 
ample of self-love,” and one who followed a course of “personal safety 
and interest first, last, and all the time” (I, 134; II, 119, et passim). 

It has been generally recognized that Erasmus’ letters give evidence 
of moods of extraordinary egoism with corresponding distrust of friends 
and misrepresentation of facts. On the other hand they amply show that 
he was capable of delightful fellowship and enduring friendship, and that 
the men most congenial to him were the sincerest, ablest, and most vig- 
orous minds of the age. No biographer has hitherto made his unamiable 
traits the key to his whole personality. 

Dr. Mangan describes his method as that of letting Erasmus speak 
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for himself (XI). But much is read into the passages quoted which at the 
most is only probable, and much that seems unwarranted. Some of the 
playful passages have been read far too gravely. When, for instance, 
Erasmus ascribes his recovery from illness not to his physician but to Ste. 
Genevieve, remarking: “Nothing could have been more worthy of her,” 
there is probably more of pleasantry than of superstition in the state- 
ment; and this is scarcely to be denied on the ground that it was written 
to “an old and saintly priest” (I, 74). Often the hypothesis of neurasthe- 
nia and perversity is made to bear heavily upon the interpretation of a 
passage. Erasmus’ complaints of Standonck’s management of the College 
de Montaigu are attributed to his habit of complaining (I, 54). It is not 
suggested that the violent illness which Erasmus contracted while resid- 
ing in the College had any connection with what he describes as the stale 
eggs, putrid mutton, moldy wine, and fetid water provided. Nor does the 
author remark on the admission made by Crevier, whom he quotes in de- 
fense of Standonck, that Erasmus’ criticism was well founded (I, 56). 
Again in the matter of Erasmus’ correspondence with his not very gener- 
ous patroness, Anna de Veere, such phrases as “obsequious courtier,” 
“veiled flattery and courtly sycophancy” (I, 80; I, 150) create an im- 
pression much more unfavorable than that given by Allen, the editor of 
the correspondence, who presents the subject in a very different light 
(Age of Erasmus, p. 133). 

In some instances the author’s hypothesis has apparently suggested 
not only the interpretation but the selection of material. The passages in 
his correspondence with Colet in which Erasmus generously seeks to re- 
store Colet’s confidence in Linacre and in which Colet promises ‘“‘to do 
what you both kindly and prudently (et amanter et prudenter) advise” 
are represented by rows of dots in the midst of extensive quotations from 
the very letters in which they appear. From the passages used the rather 
extreme conclusion is drawn that Colet regarded Erasmus as “a very 
bright man, but with the habits and instincts of a sturdy beggar” (I, 331. 
For text, see Allen, Epistolae, I, 467, 470f.). Yet even in the quoted para- 
graphs Colet says: “What is there in Erasmus that I do not approve?” a 
remark on which Dr. Mangan does not comment. 

The satirical work of Erasmus is treated as the product of a deformed 
mind. In fact all satirists are abnormal to Dr. Mangan. He recalls the 
physical and mental defects of some of the best known; an autopsy on 
Pascal, for example, showed a lesion of the brain! (I, 313). (We are left 
to our own conclusions regarding an Amos or an Isaiah.) The Praise of 
Folly is for our author shockingly blasphemous, and much is made of the 
one irreverent passage which Erasmus afterward regretted (I, 315). The 
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method of judging a work by its defects is again used in connection with 
the Colloquies (II, 137 f.), where the offense is obscenity. It should not 
have been forgotten that the worst instance of this is in a scene borrowed 
from the nun Hroswitha’s Paphnutius (cf. P. Smith, Erasmus, p. 28). 

The influence of Valla upon Erasmus is held to have been bad, em- 
phasis being laid upon a certain coarse suggestion made by Valla, here re- 
peated in the Latin (I, 195), which Erasmus may or may not have read. 
In the treatment of Luther’s relations with Erasmus we see the conflict of 
two moral perverts. The story of a murder committed by Luther’s father 
just before the reformer’s birth is given as history on the authority of 
KOstlin, who cited it only to reject it. 

The book exhibits the results of much careful reading, offers some in- 
teresting conjectures, and makes a contribution to the annals of Erasmus’ 
life. But it fails to give the reader any adequate grasp of the greatness of 
his intellect, or of his positive contribution to history. On account of its 
obvious bias Erasmus will lose by it no genuine admirer. If the great hu- 
manist were With us today, and deigned to notice it, he would review it 
with dissolving satire. One can imagine him applying to the author words 
which he once used of Aleander: homo, ut nihil alinud dicam, non super- 
stitiose verax. 

There is a sprinkling of unobtrusive printer’s errors, and the name of 
Melanchthon uniformly appears as “Melancthon” except once where the 
t is also omitted (II, 159). 

Joun T. McNEILy 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A PHASE OF AMERICAN NEGRO HISTORY* 


No period in American history has received more attention in the 
last twenty-five years than that from the close of the Civil War to 1877, 
generally termed the period of reconstruction. The late Professor William 
A. Dunning, of Columbia University, was more responsible than any 
other for directing attention to the study of this period, and he led many 
young scholars to make investigations of individual states; such studies 
as Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, Garner’s Missis- 
sippi, and Davis’ North Carolina are examples. 

Such studies as the one under review represent an attempt to call at- 
tention to certain phases of reconstruction which have been more or less 


*The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia. By Alrutheus Ambush Taylor. 
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neglected in the more general studies. Naturally the studies of the indi- 
vidual states have been written largely from the standpoint of the domi- 
nant whites, and although some attention has been given to the part 
played by the Negro, yet he has not received the attention his importance 
deserves. Besides the usual treatment of the Negro in relation to political 
reconstruction, the author gives special attention to the economic, social, 
and religious phases of Negro life in relation to the problems of recon- 
struction. Nothing new, however, is brought out in the chapters on the 
economics of the Negro problem, but the author’s best contribution is to 
be found in his chapters dealing with Negro education and the work of 
Negro churches. Four chapters are devoted to a consideration of these 
subjects. 

The Negroes appreciated the schools which were opened for them at 
the close of the Civil War by various agencies—among them the federal 
government—and attended in large numbers. The best element among 
the Virginia whites gave encouragement to the education of the Negro, 
and the schools were undoubtedly largely responsible for the increasing 
self-respect among the ex-slaves and their desire for permanent homes 
and the comforts and decencies of social life (pp. 143-44). The part 
played by the Negro churches in reconstruction was much larger than is 
generally supposed. Before the close of the war independent Negro 
churches were formed in Virginia, and with the close of the war the Afri- 
can Methodist and the African Methodist Zion and Negro Baptist 
churches were to be found in almost every community. The author thinks 
that the church was the main factor in the progress of the Negro. The 
church was not only his place of worship, it was also his chief social cen- 
ter and the place where his political gatherings were held. It was the 
only organization controlled by the Negroes themselves, as all other in- 
stitutions touching his life were under the control of whites. The church 
gave the Negro a chance for independent leadership, and many ambitious 
members of the black race availed themselves of this opportunity. 

As a whole the book is a creditable piece of work, and the author de- 
serves commendation for his care in observing all the rules of historical 
investigation. The style, however, is often stilted, and there are some 
careless mistakes. There are full notes, an elaborate bibliography of six 
closely printed pages, and an adequate index. 


W. W. SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A NEW STUDY OF VALUES 


Contemporary philosophy recognizes that questions of value are the 
ultimate ones that men are concerned to ask, the very substance indeed 
of all human interests, aspirations, and hopes. Professor Perry’s contri- 
bution! to the study of this problem is a notable one by virtue both of its 
quality and its comprehensiveness. The treatment displays not only the 
thorough scholarship that characterizes all of the author’s work, but also 
unusual powers of detailed analysis and acute criticism. As he moves 
cautiously forward in his argument no obstacle is unnoted and no alter- 
native path is left unexplored. One who essays the perusal of this volume 
should be warned that it is not light reading, and was not intended for a 
public that desires to be entertained by brilliant aphorisms or soothed by 
a “comforting philosophy.” 

As the title indicates, the book deals with the common meaning and 
fundamental principles of value, whether economic, moral, aesthetic, re- 
ligious, or otherwise. It does not attempt a special examination of any 
one of these fields. This task, we are promised, will be undertaken in a 
sequel to the present work under the title, Realms of Value. 

The primary effort of a general theory of value is to discover the 
fundamental concept in terms of which all value is definable. Interest is 
the term which is found most adequate for the purpose. Value attaches 
to any object in which sensitive beings take any kind or degree of interest 
whatsoever. Because, however, all such objects have value, one cannot 
from this fact infer that they are all good, for there are negative interests, 
and negative interests ground negative values, The distinction between 
values as positive or negative is only one of several classifications that 
are recognized. Values are also inherited or acquired, recurrent or pro- 
gressive, real or playful, aggressive or submissive, subjective or objective. 

In a brief review I can perhaps best serve the Journal by discussing 
certain points that may have interest for its selected group of readers 
rather than by any attempt to follow the argument through the twenty- 
two long chapters of the book. 

The specific criteria for value are intensity, preference, and inclu- 
siveness. The latter is of peculiar significance since this alone yields the 
principle for the harmonious integration of the personal life, with its 
many competing interests, and of the social order, with its many individ- 
ual members, In both cases the highest good is found in the most in- 


clusive ordering of all the interests involved. The social application of 


this principle is effectively presented in the final chapter. Using a pas- 
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sage from the writings of William James in which is presented the hy- 
pothesis of a utopia offering permanent happiness to millions “on the one 
single condition that a certain lost soul on the far-off edge of things 
should lead a life of lonely torture,” Professor Perry shows that our 
judgment could never be satisfied by any comparative estimate of the 
good enjoyed by the many and the suffering endured by the one. We can 
be satisfied only when we try “to go out to that lonely sufferer and bring 
him in.”” Whenever we find conflicting values in the existing social order 
we at least desire a solution by which the interests of all may be provided 
for. This principle of inclusiveness is not invalidated by the fact that it is 
not yet satisfactorily attained in practice, nor by the fact that it may 
prove impossible of attainment. In spite of all empirical failures it re- 
mains that which would be best. It is, the author says, “that definable 
ideal which, if adopted by all as an ideal, would be best; and it is the 
ideal which is by its nature best qualified to be so adopted.” 

If love for one’s fellows—all of one’s fellows without regard to rank 
or condition—is the essence of Christian morality, Professor Perry's 
theory is a carefully reasoned argument in its support. It is also as dem- 
ocratic as primitive Christian thought and practice. The final paragraph 
is worthy of quotation: “Those moments in which the perfected will is 
lived and experienced, and which serve as a clue by which it may be re- 
covered and sustained, are perhaps more often achieved by simple-minded 
men than by the learned or artful. Of all great gifts the commonest is 
loving-kindness: and of all great gifts, this is the greatest.” 

In conclusion, one or two implications of significance for the philos- 
ophy of religion may be noted. 

Although the Devil is out of fashion in many theological circles, and 
is not likely to be restored to his sinister but picturesque rdéle as the per- 
sonal representative of evil, the fact of experience for which he so vividly 
stood in the thought of many centuries is here frankly recognized. There 
is an inescapable dualism of good and evil. Evil springs from negative, 
as good from positive, interest, and is not definable as the negation of 
good. It has rather “the character of polar opposition to good.” Evil is 
then, in every sense of the word, as real as is good, in the same way that 
one’s liabilities are as real as one’s assets. In this view there can obviously 
be no talk of the universe as a perfect whole. And if God is “the respon- 
sible author” of the world and its history, we are compelled to judge God 
in the light of this history. Professor Perry would courageously face the 
consequences of dualism and adjust religious ideas to harmonize with 
the inescapable facts of good and evil as these stand in our most sure 
judgments of value. ““The persistent danger of religion,” he says, “is that 
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through excess of faith in his existence God should cease in any moral or 
intelligible sense to be divine.” 

Those who have followed the philosophical literature of the last 
decade are aware that an essentially new religious conception has been 
presented, and also championed by more than one thinker of high repute. 
Deity, in this view, is emergent through the processes of the world and of 
personal life. Believers have long been accustomed to think of the king- 
dom, at least in its fulness, as a future event. In the conception of which 
I am speaking, the King also belongs to the future, to a “far-off, divine 
event.” Professor S. Alexander is the chief protagonist of this interpreta- 
tion, in which the very realities of religion are truly “in the making.” Re- 
ligious belief thus represents, not something already securely achieved, 
but something to be achieved through the dynamic faith of loving and 
loyal souls. To this general conception, Professor Perry gives his support, 
believing that Alexander is “correct in insisting that deity shall be con- 
ceived as a type of emergence which is founded on personal life, but 
which cannot be adequately defined in terms of such categories as mind, 
Spirit pr personality.” 

The foregoing are only a few suggestions of the contents of this im- 
portant book, with which anyone who may in the future write on the 
problem of value will have seriously to reckon. 

WALTER G, EVERETT 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


THROUGH VALUE TO REALITY’ 

The endeavor to escape from the nightmare of religious subjectivism 
is expressing itself in a multitude of books upon the general theme of the 
“truth” or “validity” or “right’’ of religion—an emphasis markedly in 
contrast with the pragmatic emphasis upon the “value” or “utility” of 
religion. Some of these books, like Streeter’s Reality or Ménégoz’ Prob- 
léme de la Priére, seem to suggest that the whole “value” approach to re- 
ligion, which modern religious thought has inherited from Kant and 
Ritschl, must be abandoned in favor of a more speculative and intuition- 
istic type of philosophy, if justice is to be done to the legitimate demands 
of the religious consciousness. Not so Dr. Morgan’s book. Like Baillie’s 
popular book on The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul—which might 
almost be its twin—it stands firmly by the Ritschlian tradition, maintain- 
ing that all the legitimate claims of the Christian religious consciousness 
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can be justified on the basis of a thorough working-out of the theory of 
value judgments. 

Morgan is not narrowly and literally Ritschlian. With Schleier- 
macher, he defends the right of religion to exist as an independent, self- 
sufficing human interest, quite apart from the question of its ethical- 
social value and utility. With the school of Schleiermacher, again, he 
makes the idea of divine immanence a major principle of theological re- 
construction—and one wonders if he fully realizes the problem involved 
in thus trying to combine the ethical theism of Ritschl with an idea whose 
pedigree can be traced back to Spinoza. His criticisms of Kant, Ritschl, 
and the Pragmatists are frequent, and decidedly searching at times; yet 
the main contentions of the book are thoroughly Ritschlian. The belief in 
God is “an act of faith springing from our feeling for values” (p. 17)— 
moral values being regarded as “supernatural” in the highest sense, while 
aesthetic and rational values contribute to the experience of the divine 
in a lesser degree. The path of mystical intuition leads not to divine 
knowledge, but only to delusion (pp. 17-21). Speculative philosophy 
cannot take the place of faith, nor convince the unbeliever; it can at best 
remove certain critical objections which might make faith falter in its 
bold leap from the experience of value to the confident affirmation of a 
cosmic ground of all values (chaps. iii, v). Revelation, then, does not re- 
place faith, nor give us a short-cut to religious knowledge; it is found pre- 
cisely in “the values that elicit faith’s response” (p. 260). God appre- 
hends us, in Christ, “through our appreciation of the highest reality on 
which our eyes have looked” (p. 82). The Hellenistic intellectualizing of 
Christianity was, on the whole, a bad thing; and the dogmas which re- 
sulted from it—the Trinity, for example—cannot be utilized by modern 
religion without grave reservations (chap. vii). True Christianity, the re- 
ligion of Jesus, is neither speculative nor mystical, but predominantly 
ethical; and its finality inheres in the relative stability of ethical values, 
amid the endless flux of creeds and institutions. “It is a debatable ques- 
tion whether anything that can be called a new moral value has emerged 
since Jesus’ day”’ (p. 297). 

If Morgan blazes no new trails, his book is not for that reason to be 
lightly passed by. Never have the radical implications of the Ritschlian 
position, in their bearing upon the fundamental conceptions of God, reve- 
lation, and the supernatural, been set forth with bolder or more refresh- 
ingly candid clarity. A fine appreciation for religious values pervades the 
book, and lifts it almost continuously above the plane of merely academic 
discussion. Even so well worn a subject as “Religion in Evolution” seems 
fresh and interesting in Morgan’s treatment of it. If, as seems likely, 
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modern religious thought is about to abandon the strictly practical and 
ethical approach of Kant and Ritschl, and take up some new form of 
rationalism or mysticism, it would be well to meditate upon Dr. Mor- 
gan’s book awhile before taking the plunge. 


WALTER MARSHALL HortTON 
Opertin Graduate ScHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


WHAT KIND OF RELIGION IS COMPATIBLE 
WITH MODERN SCIENCE? 

Professor Titius of Berlin has published what is perhaps the most 
elaborate study yet made of the relations between religion and modern 
science.’ For twenty years he has been occupied with the problem which 
he discusses in a huge volume of nearly nine hundred pages. He has 
taken the task very seriously. He has attempted to master all the sciences 
of today in order to speak with some degree of authority in these fields 
as well as in the field of religion. The book covers an astonishing range 
of subject matter, and displays an unusual knowledge of matters about 
which most theologians have little detailed information. 

Professor Titius first analyzes the problem; then furnishes an ex- 
tensive survey of religions both primitive and modern, indicating how 
animals, processes of vegetation, movements of the stars, etc., received 
religious interpretation; then sketches briefly the important ways in 
which Christian theologians and philosophers have correlated scientific 
and religious conceptions; then devotes nearly three hundred pages to a 
consideration of the various modern sciences, with candid and careful 
recognition of the research of leaders in the different fields; then under- 
takes to show the relationship between religious ideals and the theories of 
science. The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the encyclopedic 
character of this study. Indeed, it is too elaborate. One grows weary of 
pursuing details. Frequently one cannot see the forest for the trees. Few 
persons will read the entire book. Much of the content is quite irrelevant 
to the modern problems of religion. But no one can accuse the author of 
superficiality. 

Professor Titius has admirably stated the purpose which lay in his 
mind. He wishes to “present objectively the totality of modern scientific 
achievement in its inner organization and in its definite conclusion, in 
order to give religious valuation to all of this and to take it up into the 
unified circle of our total religious view of reality” (p. 299; italics mine). 

* Natur und Gott. Ein Versuch zur Verstandigung zwischen Naturwissenschaft 
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The double purpose indicated in the italicized words, however, sug- 
gests a closer analysis of the problem. The correlation of science with re- 
ligion may be attempted in either of two quite different ways: We may 
(1) try to see what kind of religious ideas grow out of a scientifically es- 
tablished world-view; or we may (2) take for granted an established 
religious system (which antedated science) and try to save as much of 
this as possible without encountering scientific opposition. One who dis- 
cusses the theme of this book should be clear which pathway he is taking. 
Unfortunately for the peace of mind of the reader, Titius seems not to 
be sure which road he should dennitely follow. He consequently wavers 
constantly between the two. At times he is concerned to interpret directly 
the world disclosed by science; at other times he is concerned to defend 
(in modified and tenable form) religious ideas which had a pre-scientific 
origin and which do not necessarily grow out of scientific considerations, 
In the former instance, he can proceed in consistent, single-minded fash- 


ion to indicate the implications of the world of science. In the latter case 
he has two worlds: one consisting of religious concepts, the other of scien- 
tific concepts. His problem then is one of adjustment of two independent 
sets of ideas. 

The outcome of his survey of the sciences is mainly to furnish the 
reader with iniormation which can be secured irom many other scientific 
sources. There are, however, certain suggestive observations for one who 
wishes to approach religious problems from this angie, (1) Each branch 
of science advances by specialization, and thus tends to isolate certain 
factors from the rest of reality. Much is omitted from laboratory ex- 
periments as “irrelevant” to the specific problem of research. But in our 
total experience these “irrelevant” items are just as primary as are the 
others. Specialized science therefore needs to be supplemented by some 
interpretation which shall include these (pp. 580 ff., 659 ff.). (2) Sci- 
ence cannot employ the concept of God, since the reference of any oc- 
currence to God is too vague and generalized to yield scientific precision. 
Science therefore inevitably eliminates God from its content (pp. 571 ff.). 
(3) The biological sciences have made it clear that mechanistic explana- 
tions are inadequate. The patterns of organic structure and the processes 
of life—particularly in the higher animals and in man—compel a recog- 
nition of teleological as well as mechanistic explanations (pp. 605 ff.). 
(4) The scientific view of the world is of such a nature as to evoke won- 


der, awe, reverence, worship. Science may thus produce emotional ex- 


periences closely akin to religion (p. 575). 
When, however, Titius turns to an interpretation of religion he 
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makes little attempt to push further these suggestions. He takes his re- 
ligion largely from the traditional system. Now the concepts of this sys- 
tem were derived from a pre-scientific way of thinking. The religious 
ideas with which Titius works come therefore from an “other” world 
than the world of science which he has been at so much pains to explore. 
Instead of asking what conception of the object of worship grows natu- 
rally out of scientific exploration, he undertakes to legitimatize the 
conception of God by deriving it from “revelation,” He declares that re- 
ligion is not an appreciation of nature, but is an inner spiritual attain- 
ment which enables man to stand over against nature and to judge it 
(pp. 680 ff.). He feels that religious faith must have a quality of abso- 
luteness in order to yield the kind of assurance which he believes to be 
essential to religion. The origins and the sanctions of religion are thus 
sought in a realm which cannot be invaded by science. Since science 
cannot reach God, a religion derived from God by inspiration is secure 
from science. This statement of the case, of course, is not entirely fair, 
for Titius repeatedly indicates points in which the conclusions of science 
either reinforce or reaffirm certain already accepted tenets of religion. 
But, after all, Titius does not really live in the scientifically interpreted 
world which he so comprehensively surveys. His religion is a donation 
from a “supernatural” realm. He has a chapter entitled ““Das Wunder 
als notwendige Denkform der Religion” (p. 777). It is true that the 


“miracle” here insisted on turns out to be merely the affirmation of God’s 


freedom to do what he will. God must not be imprisoned within the order 


of nature (p. 783). But Titius rea)ly is concerned to protect inherited 
religious concepts from possible encroachments of science rather than to 
ask empirically what kind of religion is positively compatible with scien- 
tific interpretation. 

In conclusion, attention should be called again to the admirably 
thorough way in which Titius seeks to understand modern science. His 


painstaking survey should stand as a rebuke to the superficiality of most 


attempts by religious people to correlate science with religion. Moreover, 


he has really seen the problem involved. His elaborate survey of the sci- 
ences is for the purpose of enabling religious interpretations to deal with 


the world which science makes so real. There are occasional sentences of 
far-reaching import; for example, “Faith in God must and can assume 
responsibility for the universe as it is, or faith will die out” (p. 782). 


The obvious way in which to secure this end would be to ask frankly 


what the universe as it is requires us to say concerning God. But at this 
point Titius resorts to mystic revelation not very well correlated with the 
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world of science. After all, mere knowledge of science does not radically 
affect religious ideas so long as one lives religiously in a non-scientific 


world. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ABBE BAUTAIN 


Here is a book to delight all who have any interest in its theme’ and 
to entice many who apart from it would be quite without such interest. 
It is a model of careful historical scholarship, moreover it is written in a 
most lucid and companionable style, which lures the reader from page to 
page and chapter to chapter as the drama of its hero’s life and thought 
unfolds before him. Since when this is said the volume is placed practi- 
cally beyond adverse criticism a brief summary of its content may be 
helpfully offered. 

Bautain, it seems, was a Catholic apologist whose main works ap- 
peared in the second quarter of the last century. Nurtured in the arms 
of the church, he had broken away for a brief period in his early twenties 
and was winning high renown as a vigorous exponent of Fichtean volun- 
taristic idealism, when his career was interrupted by a nervous collapse 
and a severe fit of general depression. Always of deep religious earnest- 
ness and of a high passion for absolute certitude, he was gently influ- 
enced in this depressed condition toward his mother-church again by 
Mlle Humann, a woman of great intellectual talent and of unfailing per- 
sonal sympathy. Under the stimulus of her guidance and appreciation he 
found the answer to his life-problems in a philosophy which combined 
ultimate loyalty to the authority of the church with a radically vitalistic 
metaphysic and voluntaristic logic—a philosophy in which merged ele- 
ments of Christian neo-Platonism, the French traditionalism of the pre- 
ceding generation, Kantian criticism, romantic idealism, and eclecticism 
of the Cousin persuasion. It was the voluntaristic logic, involving a defi- 
nitively pragmatic method and test of truth, that was most important to 
Bautain, for in it he found a more direct appeal to religious experience 
and a more genial mode of winning young intellectuals to the Catholic 
fold than the externalism of the orthodox appeal and the logic-chopping 
of its Aristotelian dialetic. 

But his ecclesiastical superiors were suspicious of Bautain, for his 
attacks on other points of view had been rather tactless, and extreme 
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statements, exaggerating his real position, had gained currency. Under 
the caption of “fideism” his logical doctrines were branded as heretical, 
and at the very peak of his influence he toppled into rapid obscurity. 
Through various channels, however, he became, Professor Horton is con- 
vinced, a molding power in the currents which led on in the direction of 
contemporary Catholic modernism, Bergsonian vitalism, and pragmatism 
in the broader sense of the term. 

A single critical comment on Professor Horton’s interpretation may 
be pertinent. In two passages (pp. ix, 199) he refers to the Dewey school 
of pragmatists as having no affiliations with the type of pragmatism ex- 
emplified by Bautain, but justifies the use of the term by appealing to 
James, Schiller, and the French anti-intellectualists. The former, he 
says, look back to the English empiricists and utilitarians for their in- 
tellectual ancestry, but the latter are largely heirs of the same romantic 
movement from which Bautain drew much. This is doubtless true of 
many followers of Dewey, but it is hardly true of Dewey himself. Dewey 
grew up in Hegelian idealism, and has never surrendered most of its 
assumptions, while James surely has far more in common with Mill, and 
it may be doubted whether he ever really understood romantic idealism 
at all. 

E. A. Burtt 

University oF CHICAGO 


A VITALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


The title of this book’ suggests a discussion of contemporary ethical 
and religious problems in the light of the various intellectual transforma- 
tions and reorientations through which people are now passing. This is 
not exactly the fare prepared for the reader, who will, however, be ready 
from his perusal of Dr. Carr’s other books to appreciate this attempt to 
sketch an outline of the corollaries in terms of ethical and religious atti- 
tudes which the author thinks follow from the Bergsonian vitalism which 
he has long so powerfully championed. 

Professor Carr’s envied command of technical, scientific, and phil- 
osophical knowledge and his persuasive style are in evidence in every 
chapter, which is enough to indicate that none who wish to keep in touch 
with influential movements in their bearings upon the spiritual problems 
of life can afford to neglect the present volume. To be sure, on some 


* Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. By H. Wildon Carr. New 
York: Macmillan, 1927. 224 pages. 
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points of keen interest, such as the question of immortality, the author is 
inclined to be cautious and leave the matter with a question rather than 
a doctrine, but on the meaning in terms of creative evolution of God, the 
nature of freedom, and the problem of evil, his central conviction is 
clearly stated, though one finds that inquiries for more detailed elucida- 
tion remain unanswered. 

These convictions are essentially what one would expect from the 
background out of which the entire philosophical viewpoint has grown— 
God is the entire onpushing movement of life out of which we as its in- 
dividual expressions arise and into which in our ethical strivings we are 
destined to be reabsorbed, while the freedom of any living creature is 
defined not in terms of traditional religious psychology but in terms of 
the range of its effective action. We shall not anticipate the reader’s dis- 
covery of Professor Carr’s own exposition here, but indicate briefly the 
criticism which many feel applies to the type of philosophical attitude 
which the author so ably represents. 

It is a logical issue at bottom. After all, there was a genuine inclu- 
siveness and consistency about the old-fashioned materialisms and ideal- 
isms, however extreme they were and untrue to certain ranges of experi- 
ence. All events lead ultimately to a materialistic explanation if you 
mean by explanation a statement of their empirically denotable condi- 
tions; all likewise point to idealism if you mean by it their relation to a 
final value. To introduce a mediating conception such as /ife in the effort 
to supply continuity between these hopelessly disparate outcomes is gen- 
erous in its reconciling spirit but futile as a philosophical answer unless 
that conception appear as the expression of a new logic which has em- 
braced and transcended the logic of its rivals. Otherwise it can satisfy 
neither mode of thinking, its explanatory concept appears inherently 
ambiguous, and one feels that the underlying assumption is that any 
mediating compromise between extremes is necessarily adequate per se. 
That vitalism has developed a logic answering to this demand will hardly 
be maintained by any student of contemporary thought. Can it be seri- 
ously expected that in lack of it the movement will fare any better than 
the mediating eclecticisms of past philosophical history? 

Meanwhile, one will admire from afar the author’s range of accu- 
mulated wisdom and envy his genial style. That we shall not wait long 
for another embodiment of these virtues the rapid productivity so far re- 
vealed by his pen may be taken as pledge. 

E. A. Burtt 


University oF CHICAGO 
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RELIGION AS AN ASPECT OF NATURE 


Can religion be treated successfully as a part of the biological 
process? This is the question to which Richard Roberts undertakes to 
give an affirmative answer in a volume’ which contains the substance of 
the Southworth lectures of 1926 before the Theological School of Harvard 
University. To lend cogency to his thesis the author borrows from 
Nietzsche, Lloyd Morgan, and S. Alexander metaphors with which to 
close the sutures between science and religion. 

From his point of view religion is the thrust of life out toward the 
Unknown; the “nisus” toward “a new kind of man” and “a new kind of 
society.” Redemption is “the method by which a miscarried or frustrated 
process is restored to its original course.” Jesus is the “superman,” the 
new variant of the species, marking the “emergence” of a new divine- 
human type. The new society, inaugurated by Jesus, consists of those 
who share the “spirit,” the “élan vital” of the divine nature, a quality 
communicated to the individual by fellowship with Jesus. The Christian 
religion was and is “the onward thrust of life toward this new next level 
of existence.” 

With the establishment of Christianity as a state religion there came 
what the author calls “the great misadventure.” He interprets the main 
course of the church’s history from the fourth century until the present 
as the struggle of the Christian religion in a cul-de-sac of the evolutionary 
process. Today, through a recovery of a correct vision of the circum- 
stances of its origin, and through a renunciation of worldly power and 
pretension, the church has the opportunity of resuming its creative func- 
tion. To the interpretation of that function and to the defense of its 
validity as a part of the life-process this volume is dedicated. 

Apart from the question of the permanence of the biological cate- 
gories employed, there are historical and practical issues raised by this ar- 
gument. The author makes slight allowance in accounting for “the great 
misadventure,” for the sociological changes emphasized by Troeltsch, 
incident to the development of a sect of the spiritual élite into a church 
of the masses. The absorption of the Latin temper and administrative 
structure, moreover, was inevitable, regardless of the establishment of 
Christianity as the state cult. A vital religion must unite with a culture 
in order to secure its progression to a higher stage of social organization. 
Why belabor much that was apparently unavoidable with the term “mis- 
adventure’? 


*The New Man and the Divine Society. By Richard Roberts. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. 217 pages. 
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This defect in historical interpretation becomes more clear when the 
author gives us hardly a hint as to how such a “misadventure” is to be 


escaped in the future. Is the vision of a Christianized society to realize 
itself regardless of ways and means? Or is the church today to develop 
a technique and discipline of personal living as the early church did, 
and the monastic orders, the Puritans, the Quakers, and the Metho- 
dists? Without such a technique of living and a compact disciplined fel- 
lowship how are Christians to resist the paganizing pressure arising from 
their group relationships in the modern world? The passing over of such 
questions which lie at the heart of this problem of “Christianizing the 
social order” illustrates the characteristic weakness of idealism against 
which Professor Dewey has warned us—the neglect of means. 

For the courage of the author in attempting to treat religion as an 
aspect of nature we should be grateful. The presuppositions of Dr. Rob- 


erts place him apparently in closer sympathy at this point with White- 


head than with Schweitzer. He admits mechanism into religion as well as 
into biology. He acknowledges the contradiction between the logical 
implications of a transcendent deity and those of an immanent God. He 
calls attention to the fact that the notion of an “unfinished universe” 
has yet to register its effects on theology. He offers us the structure of a 
provisional synthesis which will give religion a home in nature. 

We shall need many such syntheses. May those which succeed this 
one emulate its intellectual honesty and its spiritual sensitivity. 


Justin NIxon 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PROVIDENCE AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY 


The problem of providence is a twofold one according to the author 
of this volume.t The divine aspect concerns “the world as God made it 
and... . its evolution as He intended it to be.” This phase of the 
problem was the subject of a previous volume entitled Providence— 
Human and Divine, published in 1925. The human aspect concerns man’s 
equipment and career as a creature providentially evolved for the func- 
tion of co-partnership with God “in the building of an ideal world of per- 
sonalities full of boundless possibilities.” This second phase of the prob- 
lem constitutes the subject of the present volume. 

The book, like its earlier companion volume, is apologetic in char- 
acter. It seeks to harmonize the data of modern science and the world- 


1The Dominion of Man. By E. Griffith-Jones. New York: Doran, 1027. xvi 
+318 pages. $2.50. 
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view of modern philosophy with “the essential Christian doctrines.” It 
aims at justification rather than reconstruction or reorientation. The 
language and thought forms of present-day science and philosophy are 
ingeniously employed to express the more permanent and abiding spirit- 
ual values of the Christian faith. The intention of the author is to be a 
mediator between the old and the new rather than a pioneer in the field 
of the new. 


Man is depicted as a creative personality capable of resistance to or 


co-operation with the divine purpose. His ‘‘providential function” is the 
transformation of the physical and social environment in the interests of 
his spiritual destiny. Behind our human teleology is a divine teleology 
which man may temporarily hinder but cannot permanently frustrate. 
Evolving in an environment which is biocentric, man, because of his 
psychological uniqueness, is equipped to co-operate with God ‘‘in the fur- 
ther attainment of this ultimate cosmic purpose, which is the transvalua- 
tion of material things into a Kingdom of spiritual ends.” He has been 
providentially led forward through “the prehistoric night,” through the 
river and sea stages of civilization, to the present ocean and world-stages 
of civilization. In these latter stages the redemptive purpose of God has 
become clearly manifest in the person of Jesus who is the most distinctive 
and creative religious fact of today. The goal of this providential move- 
ment of nature and history is the realization of “the Providential Order” 
in which man, joining energies with the Creative Spirit, will dominate 
“the physical, psychical, and social environment for moral and spiritual 
ends.” 

Owing to “the sudden efflorescence of physical science” in the modern 
period the problems of the natural world have been largely solved. The 
more difficult problems growing out of human nature and its control still 
await solution and are the chief obstacles which prevent the realization 
of this “Providential Order.” These problems are: how to ethicize the 
use of natural power and of wealth, how to moralize our international 
relations, how to employ birth control for qualitative human breeding, 
and how to Christianize our own civilization as a prerequisite to the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as a universal faith. 

Thus the author seeks to restate the venerable Christian doctrine of 
providence so that it will receive aid and comfort from biology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology. In surveying such wide territories in so 
brief compass an oversimplification and an ignoring of many moot ques- 
tions is inevitable. The employment of a selective principle leads him to 
choose those results of science which support his views. Thus scientific 
findings become, not data to be used as a basis for cautious inference, but 
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illustrations wherewith to “point a moral and adorn a tale.” This method 
of treating the subject will make the book unpalatable to some. To 
those whose long-established faith has been disturbed by present-day 
movements of thought the book may render a mediatorial service in har- 
monizing new thought and facts with old beliefs. 

The classification of the modern Germans with the Huns and the 
Assyrians, the mild Nordicism, and the failure to find much of any good 
in other religions outside Christianity seem to the reviewer to be espe- 


cially vulnerable points in the book. 
R. W. FRANK 


McCormicx THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE STORY OF [IDEALISM 


All philosophies seek a way of thinking about the universe. They 
differ according as they select one viewpoint and method or another. 
Some take their stand on matter and try to think their way through to 
all the rest of our total experience from that position. Others take the 
biological organism as the central viewpoint and radiating center. Others 
still take the social group. Idealism differs from all others in that it takes 
mind as the central fact and views the universe in its relation to mind. 
The totality of all being is the totality of all experience. And the best way 
to get at the totality of all experience is to start with the mind. By this 
method we can reach out into every nook and cranny of the universe with- 
out distorting or concealing anything. So says Professor Hoernle. While 
if we start from matter or organism or social group we shall find our path 
blocked at certain points. No mountain top will give us such unbiased, 
all-inclusive vision of the totality of all being as the mountain top of 
mind. Therefore idealism presents the best method and viewpoint of 
philosophy. Such is the teaching of the book we are here reviewing.’ 

We question the validity of this claim, although it will seem self-evi- 
dent to many. The relation of all the universe to mind is exceedingly sig- 
nificant and illuminating, and there is no part of the universe which is not 
related to mind. But the same can be said for matter. There is no dream, 
no illusion, no ideal or work of art nor form of human culture, within the 
bounds of the totality of human experience, which does not involve mat- 
ter. If it occurs on this planet or, not occurring, is still an ingredient of 
human experience, then it involves matter because this planet, and we 
humans who do the experiencing, are material and physical as well as 

* Idealism as a Philosophy. By R.F. Alfred Hoernle. New York: Doran, 1927. 
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mental. The materialist, then, who views the universe in its relation to 
matter, can reach just as far, and into realms of experience just as rich, 
as the idealist. The same can be said for the philosopher who starts with 
organism or social group. Each of these starting-points yields a different 
philosophy and a different view of the world; but to say that one gives a 
wider, fuller access to the totality of experience than another is, we be- 
lieve, to be in error. Each of these several viewpoints must be taken up 
into an adequate philosophy. Hence idealism must be swallowed up 
along with all the others in that philosophy which is to be, although ideal- 
ism heretofore has claimed to be the great engulfer of all others. 

Professor Hoernle divides the various forms of idealism into four: 
spiritual monism, critical idealism, spiritual pluralism, and absolute ideal- 
ism. We have named them in the order of their importance, as appraised 
by Professor Hoernle, beginning with the one lowest in his esteem and 
ending with the type which he himself has espoused. 

The fault of spiritual monism is that it selects some special phase of 
experience, such as the propulsive drive of willing or the vital urge, and 
tries to derive the whole universe from that alone. Schopenhauer and 
Bergson are representatives, No one form or phase of experience, accord- 
ing to the absolute idealism of Professor Hoernle, can be given priority 
over any other except on the score of its greater inclusiveness, and even 
then it cannot be made the source and substance of all the rest. 

Critical idealism, the next in importance above spiritual monism, has 
played an exceedingly important part in the history of philosophy. Kant 
is its great progenitor. He and critical idealism generally were John the 
Baptist to absolute idealism. Critical idealism has analyzed the totality 
of human experience into its great component divisions, such as science, 
art, morality, religion, etc., endeavoring to set forth the distinctive char- 
acter of each and to ascertain the universal and necessary principles 
which constitute the rationality of experience and hence the rationality 
of the universe. The limitation of this branch of idealism is its abstract- 
ness. It stops with the study of these necessary and universal principles, 
It refuses to consider, as a legitimate field of philosophic research, the 
concrete fulness of immediate experience—the ecstacy of music, the mass 
of color that greets the eye in a spring garden, all the tang and turbulence 
of feelings and emotions, yearnings, strivings, aspirations, which make up 
so much of human living. The rationa) structure of a}) this, the necessary 
and universal principles embodied in it, is the proper study of philosophy, 
but not the concrete experience itself. Absolute idealism, on the other 
hand, goes on beyond this to claim the richness of concrete experience as 


the province of philosophy along with the abstract structure studied by 
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critical idealism. The Absolute takes up into itself and unifies, as in 
human experience they are not unified, these two factors of human experi- 
ence, the rich concrete immediacy and the rational structure. 

The third form of idealism is spiritual pluralism. Hoernle mentions 
it first. Chronologically it appeared first. In the United States it has as- 
sumed the form of personalism. Leibnitz and Berkeley are the most fa- 
mous advocates of spiritual pluralism. In orthodox religious circles it is 
the most popular philosophy extant, because it fits most readily into the 
traditional set of religious ideas. The universe is a great society of minds 
or persons. Matter is dependent for its existence upon the activity of 
minds. Sometimes spiritual pluralism teaches that matter is the external 
aspect of individual minds. Introspectively viewed I know myself for a 
non-material spiritual being, but objectively viewed I am a material 
body. Some teach that all matter, even sticks and stones, are very lowly 
minds to themselves, although, when viewed from the outside, as we view 
them, they are pieces of matter. God is the supreme mind in this great 
universal society of minds. 

Professor Hoernle believes this philosophy meets insuperable diifi- 
culties when it is thought rigorously through to the end. But the great 
number of people who accept it do not think it through rigorously to the 
end. It satisfies their sentiments and that is enough for them. What we 
have just said is not true of its great expounders, neither the living nor 
the dead. Leibnitz, one of its originators, is one of the greatest thinkers 
of all time. But it is a philosophy peculiarly fitted to serve the needs of 
the common man. It is a Ford philosophy. 

The fourth and culminating form of idealism is absolute idealism. 
Hegel, Bradley, Bosanquet, and Royce are some of its great prophets, 
not to mention living men, Absolute idealism teaches that al) this uni- 
verse, with all its seeming conflicts and contradictions, with its apparent 
errors and illusions and futilities, its seeming wretchedness and horror, is 
really, if we could only see it so, one sublime and perfect system wherein 
each part and phase which may appear to us so mean and evil, is needed 
to make up the bjessedness of the great Whole. This blessed Whole, 
wherein every part is necessary for all the rest and is sustained by all the 
rest, where the utmost reach of a)) iuturity is a Niving rea)ity, and a} the 
past is operative still,? and every mean and futile and wicked thing is 
glorified through the part it plays in the universal symphony, this blessed 


Whole, is the Absolute. 
Some things are more real than others, according as they approxi- 


? William E. Hocking teaches that some of the past is dropped out of the Abso- 
lute. See Meaning of God. 
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mate the Absolute, which is ultimate reality. One thing is more real than 
another according as it (1) includes more of the richness of the totality 
of all being, (2) brings all that it includes into an organic system, ( 3) 
gives to each included feature and part the clear distinction which per- 
tains to it. Man is more real than beast and some men attain to greater 
reality than others. 

Is God personal, according to absolute idealism? No, says Professor 
Hoernle, not if you mean by God the supreme reality. For the Absolute 
is the supreme reality and any attempt to think of it as personal will lead 
to hopeless contradictions. Personality is more real than almost anything 


we know, but it falls short of ultimate reality. 


Is human personality immortal, according to absolute idealism? No, 
says Professor Hoernle. The highest destiny of man is to pass beyond 
personality in sacrificial devotion to some great cause. It is the value of 
his art, his science, his love, that he wants to endure and that shall en- 
dure, But his own personality is yielded up in devoted service to that 
value, and so passes out. Not personality, but the supreme objects of 


personal devotion, are immortal. 


Professor Hoernle is able to make idealism appear most alluring; 


and scarcely ever has this philosophy been presented in a form so clear 
and understandable. Anyone who has any interest in philosophy should 


read this book. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IN DIVERSE MANNERS* 


These three little volumes form part of a series called “The Faiths: 
Varieties of Christian Expression,” under the competent editorship of 
Dr. L. P. Jacks. They wi) be of value in helping the members of different 
churches to understand the underlying positions and differences which 
prevent unity. By so doing they will tend to create the unity which all so 
much desire. Each volume is in the hands of a competent scholar who 
may be trusted to show forth accurately the faith that is in him and the 
reasons thereof. We have some doubts whether )Jodernism in the English 
Church should have been included in the series. Modernism is a term 
rather of relativity than of definite creed. We may in fact affirm that 


* The Anglo-Catholic Faith. By Canon T. A. Lacey. New York: Doran, 10927. 
xix--185 pages. $2.00. Modernism in the Church of England. By Percy Gardner. 


New York: Doran, 1927. xv-++-176 pages. $2.00. The Faith of the Roman Church. 


By C. C. Martindale. New York: Doran, 1927. xiii+-186 pages. $2.00, 
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there has never been a time in any church when there have not been 
“modernists” in it. To St. Bernard, Abelard was an ultra-modernist; 
even St, Augustine was looked upon by the men of his day with suspicion, 
A short history of modernism as a factor in the life of all churches in all 2 
ages would have been of great value. Professor Gardner, however, has 
confined it to the narrow limits of recent years in the Church of Eng- 
land, with only the briefest mention of such men as F. Maurice, T. H. 
Green. Canon Lacey’s work, like everything that he touches, is clear and 
illuminating, with a valuable introductory sketch of the Reformation. 
His remarks on Anglicanism in the United States are of special interest. 
He was actually asked to preach on January 30 at a commemoration of 
St. Charles, king and martyr, arranged by the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion (p. 179)! He tells us that in a visit to India “it was borne in upon 
me that Anglicanism is at Jeast as foreign to India as Romanism to Eng- 


\and.” Father Martindale’s Faith of the Roman Church is militant and 


unapologetic, as in fact, every reader wil) expect. But the author really 


shirks, as do Nonconformist fundamentalists—for in this matter extremes 


meet—the question of the new outlook induced by science. The theology 
of Aquinas, today the standard authority in Rome, is really incompatible 


with a doctrine of evolution in any form. Father Martindale (pp. 75 ff.) S 
gives us a long note on this matter which will scarcely seem satisfactory 


to the scientific reader. 


H, B, WoRKMAN 


WestTMINsTER TRATNING Lonnon, ENGLAND 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
GUNKEL, H., and ZscHARNACK, L. Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwort. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1927. 7th Lieferung. Band 1, Bogen 18—20, pages 546— 
630. M. 1.80. 
With each new Lieferung, the painstaking work of the editors of this reference 
work becomes more evident. It is virtually an entirely new publication. Al) impor- 


tant articles have been re-written, usually by a new contributor. The present sec- 
tion includes several new subjects, Most significant among them, as indicating how 
closely the editors are in touch with present-day interests, are the articles “Atheis- 
mus” and “Atom und Atomtheorien,” The latter is entirely new. The former sub- 


ject was rather perfunctorily treated in the first edition. It is now expanded from 
one page to nearly four, and gives a good account of current antitheistic movements. 


Lévy, Isrpore. Recherches sur les sources de la légende de Pythagore. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1926. 149 pages. 
This is a critical examination of the stories about Pythagoras from the time of 


Xenophanes unti) the fourth century A.D. The use which the preachers of the 


Pythagorean gospel made of legend and miracle to accredit their hero is most inter- 
esting to a student of early Christianity, who wil] find here an example in method 
that cannot fail to be of much help to him in his study of documents dealing with 
Jesus and other Christian heroes, 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


Burrows, Mrrtar. The Literary Relations of Ezekiel. Philadelphia: Jewish 

Publication Society Press, 1927. 105 pages. 

The author compares in detail the general literary structure of the book, first, 
with pre-Exilic writings and second with Exilic and post-Exilic writings. In this 
comparison, vocabulary and thought are the chief considerations. The conclusion is 
that even Professor Hoélscher has indicated too early a date for its final redaction; 
that, if it is a literary unit, it is later than Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, and perhaps 
later than Joel but before Zechariah, chapters 9-14, and Sirach, and the Hebrew of 


Daniel; very probably late pre-Maccabean. It is difficult to attach much weight to 


a “suspicion that neither Hines nor H6lscher are altogether right.” The careful 


analysis of either one is certainly worth more than such light-hearted rejection, 


FRAZER, SIR JAMES GEORGE. Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. New York: 
Macmillan. Reprint of 1927. xxx-+-476 pages. $2.50. 
This abridged and revised edition of the 1918 three-volume original is a dis- 


tinct boon to students of the Old Testament. Both have been reviewed and criticized 
at such length that little can be said without repetition. A better title for the book 


might be “Folk-Lore and the Old Testament.” The lore is drawn from all times and 
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climes, and the principal connection is usually primitive psychology. Of late and 


able works on this subject the author apparently makes little or no use. As is true of 
all the author’s works, it is a mine of material in most suggestive connections, It has 
been more thoroughly related in its component parts to comparative religion, legend, 
and law than his previous books. It follows the biblical order, and is largely con- 
fined to the Pentateuch. One looks in vain for some mention of that important 
phase of primitive Semitic life, war-poetry in the form of blessings and curses as 
suggested by Goldziher several decades ago. 


MEINHOLD, Hans. Der Dekalog. Giessen: Topelmann, 1927. 32 pages. M. 

1.30. 

It is impossible to deal with such a subject in a pamphlet of this size. One can 
do little more than state a position, as the author does in a fashion that lack of 
space makes appear rather dogmatic. The Decalogue is sought in successive eras, c. 
850 (J.), c. 750 (J.), c. 650 (E.), Deuteronomy, the Prophets, and even to Jesus’ 
conception of what the “Decalogue” was. The obvious conclusion is the regular 
evolution in these successive stages to the climax in Jesus’ pronouncement of the two 
most important commands, ignoring the fact they had been given as such some 
centuries before. 


MILLER, EDWARD FREDERICK. The Influence of Gesenius on Hebrew Lexicog- 
raphy. (“Contributions to Oriental History and Philology,” No. 11.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. 105 pages. $1.50. 

This is a study of the lexicographical methods of Wilhelm Gesenius, whose 
dictionary in revised and improved form is still the standard Hebrew lexicon. Based 
upon this presentation of Gesenius’ method, Dr. Miller gives a careful exposition of 
the influence of Gesenius and his lexicons upon all later Hebrew philology. 


MontTcomery, James A. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel. (The International Critical Commentary.) New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1927. xxxi-+-488 pages. $4.50. 

A work of first-rate importance for the interpretation of this difficult book. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND JESUS 
CasE, ADELAIDE TEAGUE. As Modern Writers See Jesus. Boston: Pilgrim 

Press, 1927. 128 pages. $1.25. 

Miss Case here evaluates and briefly summarizes nearly one hundred recent 
books on various aspects of the life and teaching of Jesus. She is remarkably suc- 
cessful in enabling the reader to know the particular standpoint of the books; her 
characterizations and remarks, while of course offered on the basis of her own point 
of view, are objective and altogether just. One learns not only what a liberal think- 


er thinks about modern work upon Jesus, but what is being produced on this phase 
of scholarship. A useful book. 


Case, SHIRLEY Jackson. Jesus: A New Biography. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. ix-+453 pages. $3.00. 
The author aims, by the use of rigorous historical research, to depict Jesus as 
he actually appeared to the men of his own time in Palestine nineteen hundred 
years ago. While full account is taken of the latest results of literary criticism of 
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the gospels, even including the formgeschichtliche method, a more ultimate test of 
historical reliability is sought through a social orientation of Jesus in his own envi- 
ronment and a similar orientation of the early Christian preachers in the specific 
setting where the gospel tradition took literary form. “Every statement in the rec- 
ords is to be judged by the degree of its suitableness to the distinctive environment 
of Jesus, on the one hand, and to that of the framers of gospel tradition at one or 
another stage in the history of Christianity, on the other” (p. 115). The result is a 
portrayal of Jesus quite different from that represented by the usual “Life.” 


GotpBerc, L. W. Not Guilty! The World vs. the Jew. New York: Bloch 
Pub. Co., 1927. 40 pages. $0.50. 
In this little volume the Jewish apologetic in the matter of Jesus’ death is 
urged in the form of an advocate’s brief. While it contains a considerable amount 
of factual material the argument is emotional rather than scholarly. 


HUNTERBERG, Max. The Crucified Jew. New York: Bloch Pub. Co., 1927. 

106 pages. $1.00. 

Another expression of the Jewish apologetic. While the volume demonstrates 
Roman responsibility for Jesus’ death, it cannot be said that the sources are utilized 
with scientific accuracy. With the utmost sympathy for the author’s desire to cor- 
rect the erroneous ascription of guilt to Jews, it must be admitted that neither the 
data nor the spirit of the book are likely to be convincing. 


KoEHLER, Lupwic. Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Neuen Testaments. 
(Sammlung Gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 41 
pages. M. 1.50. 

This lecture is somewhat severely critical of the now widely discussed Form- 
geschichte as a method of determining the original elements in the New Testament 
gospels, particularly the synoptics. The lecturer insists that the form of any unit of 
tradition, whether a parable, a miracle story, a sententious saying, etc., is not an 
adequate test of historicity. He would follow the norm of his old teacher Schmiedel 
and treat as historical those things that the later church found inconvenient to re- 
tain in the tradition. At any rate, neither literary criticism nor Formgeschichte, but 
historical criticism, is thought to be the ultimate task of gospel research. 


MCcNEILE, A. H. An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1927. 478 pages. $6.50. 

In this title Introduction is used in the broad sense to include not only a study 
of the origin and contents of the several New Testament writings but also the rise 
of a canon and the work of textual criticism. The author aims primarily to place 
before his readers a survey of current scholarly opinion rather than to offer new 
solutions for the problems involved. Yet he never hesitates to state his own agree- 
ment or disagreement with the views of others on controverted points, and his own 
stand is that of the most advanced modern British scholarship. For example, he ex- 
pounds very sympathetically Streeter’s four-source theory of gospel origins but 
seems never to have heard of the contemporary continental research known as 
Formgeschichte. Apparently this oversight is deliberate, since in other fields he 
shows abundant acquaintance with German writers. 
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SouTer, ALEXANDER. The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1927. x-}+-244 pages. $5.00. 
This book is a distinct contribution to the history of New Testament interpre- 

tation, The way in which the Christian Latin writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 

turies explained the language of Paul, important as it is for an understanding of 

Christianity’s growth in the West, is a subject that has attracted only minor atten- 

tion even in the best modern commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. The present vol- 

ume is composed of five studies—Victorinus Afer, the so-called “Ambrosiaster,” 

Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius. Each study deals with a variety of problems, such 

as the life and writings of the author, the manuscript tradition of his commentary, 

the biblical text on which it rested, the character and method of his interpretation, 
the sources upon which he drew for his opinions, and his literary style and vo- 
cabulary. 


SourHarD, M. MaveLine. The Attitude of Jesus toward Woman. New York: 
Doran, 1927. 185 pages. $1.50. 
This study is interesting, and doubtless will prove to be popular. However, 
based upon the conviction that the teaching of Jesus about woman will overthrow 


“those special privileges founded on sex-differentiation that have created and main- 
tained a sex-autocracy through the centuries,” the alleged attitude of Jesus is 


achieved by uncritical and idealized interpretation of the sources. It is characteristic 
of the work that an appearance of scholarship is given by voluminous quotation of 


secondary sources, but the quotation is almost uniformly from studies which are not 
competent. It is obvious throughout that the work has all the faults of a spe- 


cial plea. 
VARJABEDIAN, BENJAMIN SAMUEL. Jesus Only. Des Moines, Iowa: Home- 
stead Co., 1927. 361 pages. $1.50. 


A collection of quotations and remarks about Jesus with the purpose of direct- 
ing attention to Jesus, particularly to his sayings, as the basis of Christian unity. 


Privately published. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Beyer, Oskar. Die Katakombenwelt. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. viii-+-153 pages 
plates. M. 9. 
A survey of the catacombs in the light of the latest archaeological discoveries, 


with especial reference to the rise of Christian art in Rome. It is extensively illus- 
trated. 


Capoux, Cecit Joun. The Early Church and the World. Edinburgh: T. and 

T. Clark, 1925. lii+-675 pages. 215. 

This volume is the result of a vast deal of labor. Christian documents to the 
time of Constantine have been thoroughly combed for data bearing on the attitude 
of Christians toward pagan society and the state throughout this period. Especial 
stress is placed on the political relations of Christianity, although no little attention 
is given to such institutions as the family, property, and slavery. There is less of de- 
tail in the treatment of Christians’ conflict with rival religions and philosophies, yet 
these items are not ignored. It was no simple task to devise a scheme of systematic 


presentation for so complex a body of statistics, The plan adopted is arrangement 
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by chronological periods—six in all—with subdivisions to indicate the attitude of 
Christians toward the different aspects of their social environment. This means, for 


example, that one must read parts of six different chapters to learn the whole story 
of the Christian attitude toward war, and similarly for other topics. But an elabo- 


~ rate Table of Contents makes it easy for the reader to find any material that he 


may wish. The book is very full in its references to sources, nor is it neglectful of 


the modern literature of the subject. It is an indispensable tool for every worker in 
this field. 


LietzMann, Hans. Petrus und Paulus in Rom. 2. Auflage. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1927. vili-+315 pages. M. 17. 
The second edition of this important. book, concerned with the question of 


whether Peter and Paul actually suffered martyrdom at Rome, deals with the objec- 


tion of critics and presents the evidences of more recent archaeological finds. 


Mutter, Kart. Die Forderung der Ehelosigkeit fiir alle Getauften in der 
alten Kirche. Tubingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1927. 25 pages. M. 1.50. 
This brief work commences with a discussion of the views of Jesus and Paul 

on celibacy. It describes the Gnostic position and shows the ascetic strain in the 


apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. It deals with the Marcionites and other ascetic 
Gemeinschaften of Mesopotamia and Persia and their relationship with the Catholic 


church. In these ascetic sects only those who gave up their possessions and lived a 
virginal life were considered “spiritual” and the genuine “church.” 


_ WitiiaMms, Cuartes Attyn. Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy 
Anchorite, Part II. (“University of Illinois Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature.”) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1926. 57-139 pages. 
$1.00. 

This is a continuation of the study of affinities between German legends of the 


hairy anchorite and oriental tradition. Part I dealt with pagan traditions. The 
present work (Part II) deals with Christian versions. It shows the influence of the 


Gnostic “perfect” ascetic, and points out the differences between the stories of the 
Egyptian-Christian ascetic (who is remote from society) and those of the later 


European tradition, in which the “penance” motif appears. Copious notes and an 
extensive Bibliography complete an interesting study. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Baxer, Epna Dean. The Worship of the Little Child. Nashville, Tenn.: 

Cokesbury Press, 1927. 133 pages. $0.75. 

The book is an attempt to make an analysis of the beginnings of religious con- 
cepts in the child and the value of his acts of worship. There is no definition of “the 
little child.” At first she seems to include only beginners, three to five, but continu- 

* ally the author goes even beyond a primary group and assumes a much more mature 
capacity than any little child would have. The book reflects an overanxious desire 
to interpret words and acts of the little child with religious meaning and significance, 
If the writer, who is an experienced kindergarten and elementary worker, had kept 
more closely to a clear psychological statement of the processes involved in the 


achievement of religious ideas and attitudes and illustrated such steps from her ex- 
perience, there would have been less confusion in the conclusions that are drawn. 
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Batpwin, JosrpHINE L. Worship Training for Juniors. New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1927. 219 pages. $1.00. 

Miss Baldwin has very carefully prepared this course in the “Teacher Training 
Series.” It is well suited to the groups for whom it is intended. The discussion is 
kept close to the problem in hand, “Worship Training of Juniors,” and does not 
evaporate into vague generalities. There are plenty of good illustrations and the 
principles are developed from practical situations. The twelve chapters of the book 
will provide plenty of material and suggestions for a standard training course of the 
International Council of Religious Education. 

The book would have been much stronger if the psychological processes in- 
volved were analyzed more explicitly. The method of developing the religious ex- 
periences in worship would be less magical if the teachers were helped to see the 
natural way in which religious concepts, values, attitudes, and habits may grow. 
Perhaps the author purposely avoided the use of technical psychological terms, yet 
some of the tools of modern psychology are needed by teachers for analysis and 
evaluation. 


CoNVERSE, BERTHAE H., and WAGNER, MABEL GARRETT. Kin Chan and the 
Crab—a Course on Japan for Primary Children. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1927. vi+-137 pages. $0.75. 

The book is divided into two parts: (1) a series of stories of child life in 
Japan; (2) seven lesson outlines, with added projects and suggestions “from a 
Teacher’s Notebook.” There is an abundance of excellent material for a short pri- 
mary course that should develop an understanding of and friendliness toward the 
children and people of another race and country. The stories are well told by a 
missionary who has worked with children in Japan and who has a modern mission- 
ary outlook. The value of the course would depend upon the ability of the primary 
leader to use a good story and to adapt the suggestions to a particular group. It is 
an interesting contribution providing for a two- or three-month missionary course 
for the primary grade. 


Davies, J. W. Frepertck. Out of Doors with Youth. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1927. 172 pages. $1.50. 

A stimulating and suggestive manual for leaders of boys’ and girls’ camps. The 
wealth of concrete and specific suggestions regarding the objectives of the camp, 
choice of personnel, selection of the camp site and equipment, the routine of camp- 
ing, are the outgrowth of many years of experience in camping on the part of the 
author. The author finds in camping large possibilities for character education with 
definite emphasis upon its religious aspects. The author’s enthusiasm for camping 


as the result of insight into its possibilities for character development gives zest to 
the discussion and serves to give camp leaders a point of view as well as a technique. 


Garnes, Ropert Epwin. Guiding a Growing Life. New York: Doran, 1927. 

128 pages. $1.25. 

A series of popular lectures on developing child life given as the “Holland 
Lectures for 1926” to the students of the Southwestern Seminary. The psychologi- 
cal analyses are given in general terms and the religious exhortations are of a con- 
ventional type. Religion is described as “instinctive in the human family” with a 


“supernatural factor” that must be received by an acceptance of Jesus and by 
Christian nurture. 
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Hutton, Jean Gertruve. The Missionary Education of Juniors. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement, 1927. 178 pages. $1.00. 
This book is written by one who both understands juniors and is acquainted 
with the most approved modern methods of missionary education. It is another of 


the excellent books being published by the Missionary Education Movement. The 
author takes the point of view that missionary education is an integral part of reli- 


gious education and therefore should be given as an integral part of all religious edu- 
cation. All the suggestions for developing right attitudes of world-friendship and 


understanding and appreciation of others are within the range of the junior age. 
There is plenty of variety in the suggestions offered. Any adult reading the book 


might wish he had been exposed as a child to such thrilling experiences of large 
living. There is a well-selected Bibliography. 


Ruopes, BertHa Maritpa. A Church Vacation School Guide. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. 73 pages. $0.75. 
This book is a suggestive guide for using the author’s very practical course for 
beginners, Religion in the Kindergarten (University of Chicago Press), for the vaca- 


tion church school. It provides for two series of five weeks each and has many sug- 
gestions for the educational activities possible in the vacation school, The author’s 


selection of materials and methods for the periods of worship, expression, story, and 
play should help any teacher to develop desired attitudes and habits, and give the 


most happy experiences to children participating in these programs. 


Stock, Harry THoMAS. Christian Life Problems for Young Peoples’ Classes 
and Societies. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1927. 64 pages. $0.35. 
This is an inexpensive booklet with program outlines for young people’s soci- 
eties based upon life-situations frequent in the experiences of this age group. It will 
be welcomed for its suggestive material. The author states, however, in his Fore- 


word that “it is hoped that leaders will not take this booklet too seriously.” Unfor- 
tunately the book is so arranged that the omniscient adolescent is invited to give his 


opinions and discuss with others topics of large social concern without being forced 
to face all the facts in the situation and to apply Christian principles vigorously. 


Such outlines tend to promote superficial consideration of most important life-prob- 
lems and after each talk nothing is done. Young people need to be helped to dis- 


cover great religious values and principles for themselves, and to face seriously their 
responsibility for a Christian crusade for the Kingdom of God. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Cocks, E. Georce. Sensible Thoughts. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1926. 135 
pages. $1.75. 

Coscrove, Euceneé Mitne. The Struggle of a Mind to Be Free. Boston: 
Stratford, 1927. 210 pages. $2.00. 

Gtover, T. R. Saturday Papers. New York: Doran, 1927. 192 pages. $1.50. 

Jones, GeorcE Mitton. Man and Society. Menasha, Wis.: Banta Publishing 
Co., 1927. 105 pages. $1.25. 


Five lectures delivered at Bangor Theological Seminary in 1925, with an addi- 
tional chapter on “Fundamentalism.” The subjects treated are “The Social Gospel,” 
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“The Social Sciences,” “Stages of Social Development,” “Social Relations,” “Social 
Aspects of Rural Life,” and “Fundamentalism.” An elementary discussion of these 
subjects, with nothing particularly new in viewpoint or presentation. 


KELLY, JoHN BERNARD. The Son of Man. New York: Doran, 1927. 125 
pages. $1.50. 

Morratt, JAMEs (Editor). The Golden Book of Tillotson. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1926. vii-+238 pages. $2.50. 


Morrison, Harvey A. Pathways to Success. Boston: Stratford, 1927. 129 
pages. $1.25. 

Nuttinc, Joun D. Mormonism To-day and Its Remedy. Cleveland: Utah 
Gospel Mission, 1927. 20 pages. $0.20. 

SIRRELL, LAWRENCE N. The Seven Words. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1927. 95 


pages. $1.50. 
A posthumous publication of devotional addresses of an effective speaker. 


Tuomas, Davip OWEN. At the Lord’s Table. New York: Doran, 1927. 208 
pages. $3.00. 


This interesting volume represents the effort of a scholarly layman whose 
hobby was researching in the field of sacramental literature, It contains devotional 
addresses, which should be helpful to ministers, and critical studies on various phases 
of the origin, history, and significance of the Communion service. The author’s 
point of view, while conservative, is broadly catholic. Probably the greatest value 


of the study will be its stimulation of reflection on the part of pastors. 
VAN KIRK, WALTER W. Youth and Christian Unity. New York: Doran, 1927. 


267 pages. $2.00. 

A fresh approach to the discussion of the problem of Christian unity. The 
author is convinced that youth has much to contribute to the achievement of the 
union of the churches because of its fresh approach to the problem. Youth is more 
sensitive to the pressures of modern life upon Christianity and less inhibited by tra- 
dition and prejudice; youth comes at its problems functionally and pragmatically 
and is more inclined than adults to reset the problem in terms of the social needs of 
the present than in traditional intellectualistic and institutional terms. The discus- 
sion contains a summary of current, concrete movements in the direction of Chris- 
tian unity. Ways in which the spirit of youth is finding concrete and effective expres- 


sion in regard to this problem are recorded, and suggestions are offered as to how 
youth may further relate itself responsibly and fruitfully to this enterprise. 


Wercatt, Artuur. A History of the Pharaohs, Vol. 11. New Vork: Dutton, 
1927. xv-+424 pages. $6.00. 
This second volume of the author’s history covers the period from 2111 to 1441 
B.C. closing with the reign of the great Thutmose III. It is liberally illustrated and 
interestingly written. The author’s reconstruction of this period is largely peculiar 
to himself, Hence the general reader must accept his results with caution, 
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